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DOD  MANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  \  irtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
inforination  alxnit  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  eoniinon  uses, 
deserihes  the  hest  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Snh- 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
siudi  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Oflicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  ()f  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  <:a\m:i)  foods  destined  tojday 
aneA  er-inereasingpart  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  onr  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

'J'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  eompleted 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual”. 
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SCANNED  FOODS  WILL  HELP  NS  WIN!^4%5 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 


The  President  has  said:  "Food  is  a  weapon 
against  Hitlerism,  just  as  much  as  munitions". 
This  is  especially  true  of  Canned  Food,  which 
originated  with  Napoleon's  army,  and  since  that 
time  has  become  an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  every  war.  Canned  Food  is  the  truly  Fresh 
Food,  now  that  you  Canners  have  "brought  the 
factory  to  the  farm".  Canned  Food  provides  the 
Balanced  Diet  that  is  vital  to  the  health  and  mo¬ 
rale  of  both  the  armed  forces  and  those  "behind 
the  lines",  at  home. 


PEA  CA 


ERS 


4  TWIN  REEL  “CLOVERLEAF  TYPE”  ORADER 

Provides  double  the  capacity  of  a  large  diameter 
grader  with  equal  number  of  sections,  and  takes  up 
no  more  room.  Highest  grading  efficiency.  The 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maxi¬ 
mum  accuracy;  handle  the  peas  more  gently,  cut¬ 
ting  down  splits  and  waste. 


The  many  improvements  in 
F.  M.  C.  canning  machines  are 
the  result  of  constant  testing 
and  developing  by  our  engi¬ 
neers.  With  these  improved 
machines,  you  produce  the 
finest  quality  packs  at  higher 
speed  and  lower  cost. 


i 


it 
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QUALITY 
GRADER 
AND 
WASHER 

Steps  up  Quality  still  higher;  grades  peas  by  specific  gravity  principle; 
separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more  mature.  Easier  to  keep 
clean;  reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats 
off  splits,  skins  and  light  trash. 


HI -SPEED  FILLER 

Steps  up  production  by  speeding  up  filling.  Longer 
wearing,  due  to  floor  base  protecting  cut  gears  and 
bearings  from  contact  with  brine.  Easily  adjustable  for 
grade  and  for  other  products. 


r 


SPRAGUE- SELLS  BLANCHER 

Offers  greatest  possible  blanching  capacity  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 
Greater  strength,  lighter  in  weight,  longer  life — yet  lower  cost,  due  to 
all-steel  welded  construction.  The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 

Reduces  losses  by  measuring 
and  feeding  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 
This  latest  type  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  over  all  other  boots; 
prevents  cutting  or  damaging 
product  during  measuring  and 
loading  due  to  new  design  and 
construction  of  inner  cylinder. 


TENDEROMETER 

Takes  out  all  guess¬ 
work.  A  scientific 
precision  instrument 
that  accurately  tests 

Peas  for  tenderness. 

ermits  buying  peas 
on  an  accurate, 
graded  basis. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 
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'  V  Two  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  with 


Top-Flight  Bantam 

(YELLOW) 

This  corn,  an  All-American  Selection  for  1942,  has 
larger  more  tender  kernels,  with  a  sweeter,  more  suc¬ 
culent  flavor  than  any  sweet  corn  you  have  ever  tried. 
Top  Flight  averages  82  days  from  planting  to  canning 
stage.  Ears  are  predominantly  16  rowed,  of  extremely 
uniform  size,  well  filled  tips,  and  good  kernel  depth. 
Well  adapted  to  areas  as  far  north  as  sweet  com  of 
82  days  maturity  can  be  planted,  as  well  as  far  down 
in  the  cotton  belt. 

Top  Flight  Bantam  is  an  exclusive  Michael-Leonaid 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract. 


Two  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  with 
Larger,  Sweeter,  More  Tender  Kernels 

^  t  %  .  ^ 


Silver  Cross  Bantam 

(WHITE) 

With  its  pure,  gleaming  white,  tender  kernels  and 
sweet  succulent  flavor.  Silver  Cross  Bantam  answers 
your  need  for  a  superior  white  sweet  corn. 

This  corn  has  a  tissue-thin  pericarp,  a  full  flavored 
goodness,  and  a  heavy  bantam  yield.  In  official  state 
tests  tenderometer  readings  on  this  com  are  equal  to 
fanciest  of  the  yellow  hybrids,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  packed  has  become  the  successor  to  the  old  shoe- 
peg  and  evergreen  varieties.  In  plant,  ear  and  ma¬ 
turity,  it  is  almost  identical  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
except  for  its  snowy  white  kernels. 

Silver  Cross  Bantam  is  an  excluuve  Michael-Leonard 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract. 


FACTS  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOU 
AND  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE 

1.  SURER  SEED  PROTECTION.  Spergon  attacks  both 

seed-borne  and  soil-borne  fungi  harmful  to  germination. 
It  contains  a  powerful  "buffer”  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  soil  chemicals  and  so  does  its  fidl  work  in  any 
type  of  soil. 

2.  SAFER!  Widespread  experiments  indicate  Spergon  is 
harmless  to  delicate  seeds  and  plants,  including  peas 
and  beans  (notably  LIMAS).  Safer  for  people  too: 
Spergon  is  a  true  organic  chemical,  containing  no  poison¬ 
ous  metallic  substances. 

3.  SELF-LUBRICATING.  On  peas,  for  instance,  no  graph¬ 
ite  is  needed  to  help  seed  through  the  drill. 

4.  SEED  TREATED  MONTHS  AHEAD.  Spergon  is  a  very 

fine  powder  with  unusual  adhering  power.  Coats  seeds 
evenly,  completely.  Spergon  is  so  stable,  that  seeds 
can  be  treated  months  before  planting. 


shows  remarkable  increases  in  stand  and 
yield  of  vegetable  crops  now  especially 
important  to  the  national  economy. 

For  further  information  about  Spergon,  and  distributors*  names,  write  to 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY  *  Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

1230  Sixth  Avenue  •  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


NO,  IT’S  NOT  RUBBER  —and  not  a  rubber  by- 
I  JljOy  product.  Spergon  is  a  pure  organic  chemical  developed 
^  especially  for  use  in  agriculture.  The  Naugatuck  Chem¬ 

ical  Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company  manufactures 
basic  chemicals  for  many  other  industries. 


opergon 

THE  BIG  STEP  FORWARD 
IN  SEED  PROTECTION 
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The  drop  of  oil  that  closed  a  million  cans 

ON  your  fingers,  a  drop  of  oil  is  just  a  slip¬ 
pery  smear.  It’s  a  grease  spot  on  your 
clothes. 

But  put  that  oil  in  a  vital  bearing  and,  with 
other  drops  of  oil,  it  makes  a  film  that  protects 
costly  canning  equipment  .  .  .  keeps  closing 
machines  humming  .  .  .  helps  to  close  millions 
of  cans. 

A  drop  of  oil  by  itself  may  be  worth  little  or 
nothing.  Your  use  of  it  makes  it  liquid  treasure. 

Just  as  the  proper  use  of  Continental  equip¬ 
ment  can  pay  you  dividends. 

Your  efficient,  high-speed  Continental  closing 
machines  are  smooth -operating,  precision - 
made  pieces  of  machinery.  Their  non-corrosive 
parts  resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them  every 
opportunity  to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  Regu¬ 
lar  periods  of  lubrication  and  servicing  will 
assure  you  efficient  production.  And  efficiency 
is  important  to  all  of  us,  especially  today  when 
National  Defense  requires  so  much  of  the 
country's  resources. 


HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  AND  LONGER  SERVICE 
FROM  YOUR  MACHINERY 


2.  Use  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  for 
grease-gun  appli¬ 
cation.  (Or  a  free- 
flowing  oil  in 
ordinary  oil  con.) 


I.  Oil  high-speed 
beoringsormoving 
parts  more  often 
than  ordinary 
parts. 


3.  Wash  and 
steam  the  machine 
after  the  packing 
season.  Spray  with 
fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam 
evaporates — the 
oil  remains. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 


OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


JUDGE  COVINGTON — Judge  Covington  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure,  and  the  honor,  of  knowing 
many,  many  years,  and  always  sincerely  admired 
for  his  ability,  died  in  Washington  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  February  4th,  after  but  a  brief  illness.  By  a 
quirk  of  fate  we  had  selected  the  Judge’s  magnificent 
address  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  as  our  editorial 
feature  for  our  issue  of  the  9th,  and  that  form  went 
to  press  on  Thursday  before  we  learned  of  his  death. 
It  would  have  been  unseemly  to  have  carried  a  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  same  issue,  for  along  with  all  who 
knew  him  our  hearts  were  heavy  at  this  loss.  He  was 
71  and  had  served  the  National  Canners  Association, 
as  counsel,  for  24  years.  Born  in  Talbot  County,  Md., 
on  the  Eastern  Shore — it  might  be  said  born  right  in 
the  canning  industry — he  received  his  law  degree  in 
1894,  and  became  prominent  in  politics,  being  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1909,  serving 
through  three  sessions,  resigning  in  1914,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  he 
served  with  notable  distinction  until  June  1st,  1918, 
when  he  formed  his  own  law  firm,  and  in  that  same 
year  became  counsel  to  the  NCA.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  children,  who  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
him  as  husband  and  father,  and  a  grieving  industry, 
for  he  was  known  to  canners  everywhere.  A  mag¬ 
netic  orator,  he  had  a  wonderful  control  of  language, 
and  could  employ  the  longest,  most  involved  sentence 
— but  always  kept  crystal  clear — of  any  man  we  ever 
heard  speak.  His  last  address,  above  referred  to,  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  him,  and  his  love  of  the 
industry  and  of  his  country. 

WE’RE  AT  WAR! — Did  you  know  it?  Most  of  us 
'  i  not,  judged  by  our  actions.  They  have  not  sent  the 
‘  ongress  home,  as  we  advocated  recently,  and  look 
>  the  mess:  Nagging,  delay,  trifling,  politics-and-war 
■  -danged!  Stick  to  them  and  we  will  all  sink.  We 
ote  an  AP  dispatch,  dated  February  9th: 

“William  Witherow,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
ion  of  Manufacturers,  urged  an  inci-ease  in  America’s  war 
Tort  tonight  and  said,  ‘one  plane  today  is  worth  ten  next 
ear,  one  gun  twenty,  and  one  ship  a  dozen.’ 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  before  700  members  of 
he  Ohio  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  Witherow  said,  “if  we  can 
lold  them  in  1942,  maybe  we  can  beat  them  in  1943  or  1944, 
lut  if  we  don’t  hold  them  this  year,  the  war  may  easily 
ast  five  or  ten  years.’ 

He  said  the  responsibility  of  arming  America’s  forces 
falls  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  management  and  labor 
n  every  State  of  the  Union’  and  urged  his  audience  to 
tart  planning  immediately  ‘how  can  we  do  more?  How 
an  we  increase  production?  How  can  we  save  vital  raw 


materials?  How  can  we  make  better  things?’ 

Witherow  praised  the  present  cooperation  between  Gov¬ 
ernment,  labor  and  management,  and  added: 

‘Each  must  do  its  job.  Government  must  govern,  man¬ 
agement  must  manage  and  workers  must  work.  War  pro¬ 
duction  is  our  No.  1  job.’  ” 

CONVERSION — Every  canner  knows  that  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  produce  canned  foods  to  the  limit, 
and  to  that  end  to  induce  all  the  growers  around  him 
to  plant  the  crops,  cultivate  them,  and  get  them  into 
the  canneries.  And  we  believe,  and  trust,  that  every 
single  canner  has  taken  that  as  his  bounden  duty,  and 
will  do  his  level  best.  Therefore,  the  urge  for  all  in¬ 
dustry  to  convert  to  war  production  efforts  would  seem 
to  leave  the  canners  out.  But  does  it? 

If  your  cannery  is  busy  all  the  year  through;  in 
other  words  if  the  average  cannery  has  taken  on  the 
production  of  other  canned  foods  than  just  the  one 
or  two  crops  usually  handled — and  which  actually  use 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  working  year  to  make  their 
packs — they  will  be  doing  their  full  duty  in  keeping 
up,  stepping  up  if  possible,  that  production  of  good 
canned  foods.  If  you  are  not  so  steadily  engaged  you 
owe  it  to  your  country  to  study  how  you  can  fit  into 
the  picture  of  better  and  more  war  needs  production. 
You  have  the  space,  the  power,  the  light  and  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  summons  the  force  of  help  to  cut  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  this  war  production.  But  what  can 
you  handle  ?  That  is  what  we  want  to  start  you  think¬ 
ing  about,  and  the  answer  will  depend  upon  your 
interest — yea,  your  intentness — over  this  war  situa¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  an  ammunition  producing  plant  near 
you,  you  might  arrange  to  fill  the  cartridges,  or  the 
shells — dangerous  work,  yes,  but  it  might  relieve  a 
large  number  of  hands  who  could  put  their  time  in 
producing  more  ammunition.  They  are  holding  dem¬ 
onstrations  all  over  the  country,  in  an  effort  to  farm 
out  (sub-contract)  work,  and  all  manner  of  business 
men  are  finding  that  there  are  many  things  they  could 
turn  their  plants  to,  during  the  war,  and  are  doing  so. 
Find  out  where  the  nearest  demonstration  is  and  go 
there,  submit  your  proposition  and  you  will  find  the 
job  you  want.  If  you  have  the  will  you  will  find  the 
way.  That’s  America. 

It  may  come  to  pass,  especially  if  this  war  goes  on 
over  the  next  several  years  as  President  Witherow 
hints,  that  despite  the  tin  shortage  you  may  be  doing 
the  greatest  service  by  canning  water  for  family  con¬ 
sumption!  Long  before  this  war  gets  down  to  its  bit¬ 
terest  end  they  will  be  using  poisonous  gas;  and  even 
today  the  enemies-in-our-midst  are  attempting  to  dis- 
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rupt  water  systems  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
But  when  gas  comes,  only  water  sheltered  behind  the 
tin  walls  of  a  can  may  be  safely  drank.  And  there  is 
no  more  deadly  bullet  than  a  water  famine.  Pure 
water,  packed  in  gallon  cans,  lightly  processed,  may  yet 
be  a  veritable  God-send  to  humanity.  Wherefore,  look 
to  your  water  system ;  protect  it  carefully  against  pol¬ 
lution  and  against  destruction,  and  be  re^dy  if  that 
extreme  demand  ever  comes. 

More  and  more  firms  are  getting  in  behind  this  war 
production  effort,  and  you  will  bring  credit  upon  your¬ 
self  if  you  discover  some  way  to  help,  and  thus  use 
your  plant  and  its  equipment — without  disarming  it 
as  a  producer  of  canned  foods,  in  season. 

Editors  and  their  journals  talk  and  do  nothing!  Not 
so.  Market  prices  may  not  be  so  important  now,  but 
regulations  covering  the  operation  of  your  canneries 
are  all  important,  and  we  are  enlisted  with  the  War 
Board  to  get  the  information  to  you  promptly,  and 
correctly.  Maybe  you  have  noticed  this. 

And  so  with  other  journals.  Advertising,  despite 
glowing  reports  to  the  contrary,  is  meager  with  nearly 
all  journals — dangerously  low  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say.  Yet  they  are  in  this  fight. 

As  an  instance:  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
carries  a  whole  page  of  free  helps,  under  the  title  “In¬ 
dustry’s  War  Problems — Substitutes — Equipment — 
Packaging.”  Here  they  tell  how  this  Conversion  is 
being  met  by  all  manner  of  firms,  and  what  is  more 
they  offer  free  advice  as  to  where  needed  machinery 
or  supplies  may  be  found,  in  firms  now  converted  to 
war  production.  A  manufacturer  of  ladies’  compacts 
and  other  metal  specialties  offers  an  extended  list; 
many  other  manufacturers  of  non-war  products,  do 
likewise. 

In  line  with  our  drive  to  have  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  every  can  stamped  in  indelible  ink  on  the  top, 
the  following  interested  us — and  this  is  taken  from  the 
JornmaVs  February  10th  issue: 

“RUBBER  STAMP  TO  REMAIN— Employing  Anieripol 
synthetic  and  reclaim,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  made  a  line  of  compounds  available  for  hand  stamps, 
hand-daters,  logotypes  and  toy  stamping  sets.  Use  of  crude 
rubber  for  this  purpose  is  prohibited,  and  10,000  workers 
engaged  in  this  field  faced  unemployment.  Compounds  are 
black,  vulcanize  at  307  degrees  F.  The  Anieripol  compound 
has  Durometer  reading  of  55,  specific  gravity  of  1.22,  and 
10-minute  cure.  The  reclaim  has  a  Durometer  of  60,  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  and  a  7-minute  cure.” 

Another : 

“THE  SAFEST  COLOR — Extensive  tests  by  Army  en¬ 
gineers  show  that  deep  red,  and  not  blue,  is  the  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  light  to  use  during  blackouts.  Blue  is  more  easily 
observed  from  the  air,  they  find,  and  it  is  also  less  helpful 
to  ground  activities  than  any  other  color.  One  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  at  war  has  abandoned  blue  illumination  after 
two  years  of  use  under  blackout  conditions.” 

Again : 

“CHEAP  CONTAINER  MATERIALS  —  Manufacturers 
able  to  obtain  supplies  of  cotton  and  corn  cobs  may  want 
to  consider  the  suggestion,  made  by  Col.  Maurice  E.  Barker 
of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  that  these  be  made  into 
containers  to  replace  the  tin  variety.  The  cotton  could  be 
formed  into  sheets  through  the  usual  cellulose  processes,  and 


the  sheets  could  be  bonded  with  plastics  made  from  corn 
cobs.  Savings  would  be  achieved  in  both  tin  and  sheet 
steel. 

And  here’s  one: 

“PACKAGING— FLEXIBLE  PACKAGING  MATERIAI^ 

A  new  waterproof  and  vapor-proof  material  for  packaging, 
referred  to  as  a  flexible  can,  and  which  relieves  demands  on 
critical  materials,  has  just  been  marketed  by  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  Designated  as 
“Type  B  Victory  Stock,”  Reynolds  officials  state  it  is  a 
sturdy  moistureproof  material,  especially  valuable  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  fiber  cans,  or  as  liners,  bags,  box  coverings.  It 
may  also  be  utilized  for  ‘tite-wraps’  and  cartons.  Firms 
with  definite  priority  ratings  will  be  supplied.” 

Early  Americans  knew  that  “need  is  the  mother  of 
invention,”  and  now  it  is  up  to  you.  Make  it  a  game 
if  you  wish,  but  get  into  the  fight  and  do  your  best 
now,  while  there  is  time,  or  you  may  have  to  do  it 
under  the  lash. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  country  is  for  addi¬ 
tional  alcohol,  used  in  making  some  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  explosives,  and  they  are  forced  to  use  sugar  cane 
and  sugars.  That  pile  of  corncobs,  and  the  pea  vines 
we  doubt  not  also,  generate  lots  of  alcohol.  There  are 
cheap  distilling  plants  obtainable,  and  you  might  “kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone,”  by  producing  needed  and 
valuable  alcohol  and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  those 
troublesome  waste  piles. 

And  let’s  not  be  selfish  in  this.  If  you  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  will  work  smoothly  in  the  cannery,  or  other 
industry  plant,  tell  us  about  it,  and  let  all  canners 
profit  by  your  experience.  We  are  all  in  this  war  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  better  had  pull  together,  while  we  are 
free  men  and  women.  America  does  not  really  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  at  war,  and  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
it  will  take  the  falling  of  bombs  on  us,  or  some  severe 
catastrophe  of  war  to  wake  us  up,  but  we  don’t  like 
that  idea.  We  have  not  begun  to  fight — though  thank 
God  immense  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  other 
lines  of  industry,  are  in  up  to  their  necks — but  we  can 
learn  to  fight,  and  we  will.  Our  industry  has  never 
failed  to  do  its  full  share  in  any  war  when  called  upon. 
And  now  you  are  called  upon.  What  do  you  say? 

Next  week  we  will  have  that  big  Convention  Issue 
for  you.  And  you  will  welcome  it,  and  keep  it. 

SCRAP — They  need  scrap  badly  in  the  steel  mills, 
and  you  can  help  in  a  very  material  way  if  you  will 
make  a  job  of  getting  out  every  bit  of  scrap  around  your 
plant  or  house.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  you 
can  gather.  Rake  out  the  dump  piles,  the  nooks  and 
corners  and  turn  it  over  to  help  make  guns  and  battle¬ 
ships.  But  go  at  this  with  a  determination. 

One  very  large  firm  in  this  city,  needing  more  letter 
filing  cases,  heard  the  call  to  save  paper.  Instead  of 
trying  to  buy  new  steel  filing  cases  the  President 
ordered  the  old  files  to  be  cleaned  out,  the  accumulated 
letters,  etc.,  to  be  sold  as  old  paper,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  over  a  thousand  tons  had  accumulated  since  the 
great  Baltimore  fire — when  the  office  and  all  had  to 
be  rebuilt.  Start  to  clean  up,  and  out,  and  you’ll  be 
surprised  how  much  you  can  contribute  to  this 
drastically  needed  “scrap.” 
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OFFICIAL  CAN  CONSERVATION  ORDER 


The  War  Production  Board,  February  12th,  ordered  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  delivery  and  use  of  tin  cans. 
The  action  embodied  in  conservation  order  M-81  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  saving  of  approximately  40  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  tin  used  by  the  canning  industry  as  compared  with  1941. 
General  requirements  of  the  order  are  briefed  in  the  “Weekly 
Review,”  page  21  this  issue.  Full  text  of  the  official  order 
follows : 


TITLE  32— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Chapter  IX — War  Production  Board;  Subchapter  B — Di¬ 
vision  OF  Industry  Operations;  Part  1068.1 — Tinplate  and 
Terneplate 

Conservation  Order  M-81 — To  Conserve  the  Supply  and  Direct 
the  Distribution  of  Tinplate  and  Terneplate. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  fulfillment  of  requirements  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  will  result  in  a  shortage  of  tin¬ 
plate  and  terneplate  for  defense,  private  account,  and  for  export, 
and  it  being  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  to  promote  the 
national  defense  to  conserve  the  supply  and  direct  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tinplate  and  terneplate  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
hereinafter  in  this  Order  provided.  Now,  Therefore,  It  Is  Hereby 
Ordered: 

1068.1 — Conservation  Order  No.  M-81 

(a)  Applicability  of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1 
This  Order  and  all  transactions  affected  thereby  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  (Part  944),  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  except  to  the  extent  that  any  pro¬ 
vision  hereof  may  be  inconsistent  therewith,  in  which  case  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  shall  govern. 

(b)  DefinitioTius 

(1)  “Person”  means  any  individual,  partnership,  association, 
business  trust,  corporation,  governmental  corporation  or  agency, 
or  any  organized  group  of  persons,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 

(2)  “Tinplate”  means  blackplate  coated  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  tin. 

(3)  “Terneplate”  means  blackplate  coated  on  one  or  both 
sides  with  a  lead-tin  alloy. 

(4)  “Blackplate”  means  any  sheet  steel  plate  suitable  for 
ii.fumfacture  into  a  container,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Order, 
sl'all  also  include  any  waste  tinplate,  terneplate,  or  scrap  pro- 
u  :ed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacturing  cans  out  of 
t  plate  or  terneplate. 

'5)  “Can”  means  any  container  which  is  intended  for  pack- 
i  ,  packaging  or  putting  up  products  of  any  kind  and  which 
i  nade,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  tinplate,  terneplate,  or  black- 
1  e,  or  any  combination  thereof,  and  includes  closures,  crowns 
:  1  caps,  but  does  not  include  any  closure,  crown  or  cap  to  be 
'  1  on,  or  as  a  part  of,  a  non-metal  container. 

6)  “A  Primary  Products  Can”  means  a  can  used  to  pack  any 
i  duct  listed  on  Table  I,  annexed  hereto,  such  products  being 
1  istuffs  of  primary  importance. 

i")  “A  Secondary  Products  Can”  means  a  can  used  to  pack 
■  product  listed  on  Table  II,  annexed  hereto,  such  products 
;  )g  foodstuffs  of  secondary  importance. 

S)  “A  Special  Products  Can”  means  a  can  used  to  pack  any 
1  luct  listed  on  Table  III,  annexed  hereto,  being  mainly  im- 
i  ;ant  medical,  industrial,  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  dental, 
!  miscellaneous  supplies. 

9)  “A  Non-Essential  Can”  means  any  can  made  of  tinplate 
t  erneplate  other  than  those  defined  in  subparagraphs  (6), 
V  and  (8)  above. 


(10)  “A  Canner”  means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  packing,  packaging  or  putting  up  in  cans  any  food  or  other 
products  of  any  kind  for  sale  to  others,  whether  such  person 
buys  some  or  all  of  his  cans  from  third  parties  or  whether  he 
manufactures  some  or  all  of  his  cans  himself. 

(11)  “A  Can  Manufacturer”  means  any  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  producing  cans  for  sale  to  others  or  for  his  own 
use  in  packing  food  or  other  products  of  any  kind. 

(12)  “Base  Period”  means  the  corresponding  period  of  1940. 

(13)  “Inventory”  of  a  person  includes  the  inventory  of  affili¬ 
ates  and  subsidiaries  of  such  person,  and  the  inventory  of  others 
where  such  inventory  is  under  the  control  of  or  under  common 
control  with  or  available  for  the  use  of  such  person. 

(c)  Restrictions  Upon  the  Manufacture,  Sale  and  Delivery  of 
Cans  and  Upon  the  Use  of  Cans  for  Packing 

(1)  Use  of  Blackplate  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cans:  Until 
further  order  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  there 
shall  be  no  restriction  upon  the  use  of  blackplate  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cans  or  upon  the  sale  or  delivery  of  cans  made  wholly 
of  blackplate  or  partly  of  blackplate  and  partly  of  some  material 
other  than  tinplate  or  terneplate. 

(2)  Primary  Products  Cans  and  Special  Products  Cans: 
Until  further  order  by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations, 
there  shall  be  no  restriction  upon  the  manufacture,  sale  or  de¬ 
livery  of  Primary  Products  Cans  or  Special  Products  Cans 
except  (a)  the  restrictions  imposed  by  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
Order  and  (b)  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Tables  I  and  III  (in 
respect  of  the  particular  products  there  listed)  relating  to  per¬ 
mitted  can  sizes,  can  material,  and  extent  of  production.  No  can 
manufacturer  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  to  December  31,  1942, 
any  primary  products  or  special  products  cans  except  under 
contracts  or  orders  validated  by  delivery  to  such  can  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  canner’s  certificate  as  set  out  in  subparagraph 

(5)  of  this  paragraph  (c). 

(3)  Secondary  Products  Cans;  No  canner  shall  buy,  accept 
delivery  of,  manufacture,  or  use  for  packing  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  to  December  31,  1942, 
secondary  products  cans  requiring  more  than  100  per  cent  of 
the  tin  and/or  tinplate  and/or  terneplate  required  for  secondary 
products  cans  which  he  bought,  accepted  delivery  of,  manu¬ 
factured,  or  used  for  packing  during  the  base  period. 

No  can  manufacturer  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  to 
December  31,  1942,  any  secondary  products  cans  except  under 
contracts  or  orders  validated  by  delivery  to  such  can  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  canner’s  certificate  as  set  out  in  subparagraph 
(5)  of  this  paragraph  (c). 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  secondary  products  cans 
imposed  by  this  subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph  (c),  all  can 
manufacturers  and  canners  shall  observe  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Table  II  (in  respect  to  the  particular  products  there  listed) 
relating  to  permitted  can  sizes,  can  material,  and  extent  of 
production. 

(4)  Non-Essential  Cans:  No  canner  shall  buy,  accept  de¬ 
livery  of,  manufacture  or  use  for  packing  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  to  March  1,  1942,  non- 
essential  cans  requiring  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  tin  and/or 
tinplate  and/or  terneplate  required  for  non-essential  cans  which 
he  bought,  accepted  delivery  of,  manufactured,  or  used  for 
packing  during  the  base  period;  and  after  March  1,  1942,  no 
canner  shall  buy,  accept  delivery  of,  manufacture,  or  use  for 
packing  any  non-essential  cans  except  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  paragraph  (e)  and  paragraph  (g)  (1)  of  this  Order. 

No  can  manufacturer  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  to  March 
1,  1942,  any  non-essential  cans  except  under  contracts  or  orders 
validated  by  delivery  to  such  can  manufacturer  of  a  canner’s 
certificate  as  set  out  in  subparagraph  (5)  of  this  paragraph 
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(c) ;  and  after  March  1, 1942,  no  can  manufacturer  shall  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  or  deliver  any  non-essential  cans  except  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  paragraph  (e)  and  paragraph  (g)  (1)  of  this 
Order. 

(5)  Certificates  and  Reports  Relating  to  All  the  Kinds  of 
Cans  Covered  by  this  Order: 

(i)  Certificates.  Each  canner  who  purchases  any  cans  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph  (c) — whether  such  purchase  is 
by  contract  or  on  open-account-order — shall  furnish  to 
the  can  manufacturer  from  whom  he  buys  a  certificate, 
manually  signed  by  an  authorized  official,  in  substantially 
the  form  attached  hereto  as  “Exhibit  A”,  which  shall 
constitute  a  certification  to  the  War  Production  Board 
that  such  canner  is  familiar  with  the  terms  of  this  Order 
(in  its  present  form  or  as  it  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  time)  and  that,  during  the  life  of  this  Order,  he  will 
not  use  any  cans  purchased  from  such  can  manufacturer 
in  violation  of  its  terms.  Only  one  such  certificate  cover¬ 
ing  all  present  and  future  purchases  from  a  given  can 
manufacturer,  need  be  furnished  by  a  canner  to  that  can 
manufacturer,  but  no  can  manufacturer  shall  be  entitled 
to  rely  on  any  such  certificate  if  he  knows,  or  has  reason 
to  believe,  it  to  be  false. 

(ii)  Reports.  Each  can  manufacturer  and  each  canner  shall 
file  such  reports  as  the  War  Production  Board  may  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  purpose  of  effective  administration  of  this 
Order. 

(6)  Transfers:  No  product  which  has  been  packed  in  a  can 
made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate  shall  be  repacked  by  the  same 
or  a  different  canner  in  the  same  or  different  form,  with  or 
without  other  products,  in  another  can  made  of  tinplate  or  terne¬ 
plate,  except  to  the  extent  specifically  permitted  by  Tables  I, 
II,  or  III. 


(d)  Further  Conservation  of  Tinplate  and  Terneplate 

(1)  All  manufacturers  of  all  the  kinds  of  cans  covered  by  this 
Order  shall  cooperate  with  the  tinplate  mills  in  effectuating  as 
rapidly  and  as  completely  as  possible  a  program  of  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  tinplate  coating  on  such  cans — both  by  hot  dip 
coating  and  by  electrolytic  coating — to  the  minimum  thickness 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  satisfactory  packing  of  the  particular 
product  packed.  After  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order,  no 
can  manufacturer  or  canner  shall  order  from  a  tinplate  mill 
and  no  tinplate  mill  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  any  tin¬ 
plate  with  a  coating  of  a  pot-yield  thickness  greater  than  1.25 
lbs.  per  base  box  (i.  e.  31,360  square  inches),  and  no  can  manu¬ 
facturer  or  canner  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver  any  tinplate 
cans  with  a  coating  of  greater  than  such  thickness;  provided 
that  neither  this  prohibition  nor  the  prohibition  of  Supple¬ 
mentary  Order  M-21-e  (Section  962.6)  shall  apply  (a)  to 
tinplate  or  to  cans  made  of  tinplate  already  manufactured  at  the 
date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  or  (b),  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  said  Supplementary  Order  M-21-e,  to  cans  used  to 
pack  any  product  which  is  listed  on  “Exhibit  B”  annexed  here¬ 
to,  and  for  which  a  tinplate  coating  of  a  pot-yield  thickness  of 
1.5  lbs.  per  base  box  is  hereby  authorized. 

(2)  All  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  cans  covered  by  this 
Order  and  all  canners  packing  products  in  such  cans  are  ordered 
(a)  to  concentrate  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  upon  the 
larger-size  cans  and  to  manufacture  and  to  use  for  canning  re¬ 
spectively,  as  high  a  proportion  of  larger-size  cans — as  compared 
with  smaller-size  cans — as  may  be  feasible  and  practicable;  (b) 
to  substitute,  for  cans  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate,  containers 
made  of  other  material  to  the  extent  that  such  substitution  may 
be  feasible  and  practicable;  and  (c)  to  use  a  minimum  amount 
of  solder  having  the  minimum  tin  content  necessary  for  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  the  tinplate  and  terneplate  cans  permitted  to 
be  manufactured  and  used  under  this  Oi’der. 

(3)  No  person  who  in  1941  packed  a  portion  of  his  products 
in  any  container  made  of  material  other  than  tinplate  or  terne¬ 
plate  shall  increase  the  proportion  of  such  products  hereafter 
packed  in  tinplate  or  terneplate. 


(e)  Limitations  on  Inventory 

(1)  After  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order,  no  can  manu¬ 
facturer  or  canner  shall  order  from  the  steel  mills  any  tinplate 
or  terneplate  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  non-essential 
cans  in  excess  of  the  amounts  necessary  and  allowed  by  this 
Order — ^taking  into  account  existing  inventory — for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  non-essential  cans  during  the  period  from  the  date 
when  this  Order  is  issued  to  March  1,  1942.  All  can  manufac¬ 
turers  and  canners  shall  immediately  cancel  any  existing  orders 
for  tinplate  or  terneplate  in  excess  of  such  amounts. 

(2)  After  March  1,  1942,  no  can  manufacturer  or  canner 
shall  manufacture,  and  no  can  manufacturer  shall  sell  to  a 
canner,  any  non-essential  cans  made  from  tinplate  or  terneplate 
held  in  the  inventory  of  such  manufacturer  or  canner  on  March 
1,  1942,  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  War  Production 
Board  on  the  basis  of  an  application  showing  that  any  other 
use  of  such  tinplate  or  terneplate  or  cans  made  from  such  tin¬ 
plate  or  terneplate  will  be  unduly  or  unnecessarily  wasteful  or 
wholly  impracticable. 

(3)  After  March  1,  1942,  no  can  manufacturer  shall  sell  to  a 
canner,  and  no  canner  shall  use  for  packing,  any  non-essential 
cans  manufactured  prior  to  March  1,  1942,  except  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  War  Production  Board  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  showing  that  any  other  use  of  such  cans  will  be 
unduly  or  unnecessarily  wasteful  or  wholly  impracticable. 

(f)  Tables  /,  II,  and  III 

If  any  general  provision  or  restriction  of  this  Order  conflicts, 
or  appears  to  conflict,  with  any  specific  provision  or  restriction 
of  Tables  I,  II  or  III,  then  such  specific  provision  or  restriction 
shall  control. 

(g)  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

(1)  Applicability  of  Order:  The  provisions  and  restrictions 
of  this  Order  shall  apply  to  tinplate,  terneplate  and  cans  made 
of  tinplate  or  terneplate  which  have  already  been  manufactured 
as  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  Order  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  manufactured — irrespective  of  whether  such  tinplate,  terne¬ 
plate,  and  cans  were,  or  will  be,  manufactured  pursuant  to  a 
contract  made  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  issuance; 
provided,  however,  that  this  Order  shall  not  apply  to  tinplate, 
terneplate,  or  cans  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate  manufactured 
or  to  be  manufactured  pursuant  to  a  Defense  Order  supported 
by  a  Preference  Rating  of  higher  than  A-2. 

(2)  Appeal:  Any  person  affected  by  this  Order  who  considers 
that  compliance  therewith  would  work  an  exceptional  and  un¬ 
reasonable  hardship  upon  him,  or  that  it  would  result  in  a  degree 
of  unemployment  which  would  be  unreasonably  disproportionate 
compared  with  the  amount  of  tinplate  and  terneplate  conserved, 
or  that  compliance  with  this  Order  would  disrupt  or  impair  a 
program  of  conversion  from  non-defense  work  to  defense  work, 
may  appeal  to  the  War  Production  Board  on  form  PD-269,  Ref: 
M-81,  setting  forth  the  pertinent  facts  and  the  reason  he  con¬ 
siders  he  is  entitled  to  relief.  The  Director  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions  may  thereupon  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  Violation:  Any  person  who  wilfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Order,  or  who  by  any  act  or  omission  falsifies  records 
to  be  kept  or  information  to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this 
Order,  may  be  prohibited  from  receiving  further  deliveries  of  any 
Material  subject  to  allocation,  and  such  further  action  may  be 
taken  as  is  deemed  appropriate,  including  a  recommendation  for 
prosecution  under  Section  35(A)  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18 
U.  S.  C.  80). 

(4)  Sales  of  Tinplate  and  Terneplate:  No  person  shall  here¬ 
after  sell  or  deliver  tinplate  or  terneplate  to  any  can  manu¬ 
facturer  or  canner  if  he  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that 
such  tinplate  or  terneplate  is  to  be  used  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  this  Order. 

(5)  Communications  to  War  Production  Board:  All  reports 
required  to  be  filed  hereunder  and  all  communications  concern¬ 
ing  this  Order,  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed,  be  addressed  to: 

“War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ref:  M-81.” 

(6)  Effective  Date:  This  Order  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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and  shall  continue  in  force  until  amended  or  terminated  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations.  The  telegraphic  order,  dated 
January  27,  1942,  to  can  manufacturers  is  hereby  revoked. 

(P.  D.  Reg.  1,  amended  Dec.  23,  1941,  6  F.  R.  6680;  W.  P.  B. 
Reg.  1,  Jan.  26,  1942,  7  F.  R.  561;  E.  O.  9024,  Jan.  16,  1942, 
7  F.  R.  329;  E.  O.  9040,  Jan.  24,  1942,  7  F.  R.  527;  sec.  2(a), 
Public  No.  671,  76th  Congress,  Third  Session,  as  amended  by 
Public  No.  89,  77th  Congress,  First  Session.) 

J.  S.  Knowlson, 

Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


EXHIBIT  A 
War  Production  Board 
Division  of  Industry  Operations 
Social  Security  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

canner’s  certificate 


Certificate  required  by  Paragraph  (c),  sub-paragraph  (5)  (i) 
of  Conservation  Order  M-81.  One  copy  of  this  certificate  is  to 
be  delivered  to  each  can  manufacturer  from  whom  the  canner 
purchases  cans  and  is  to  cover  all  purchases  present  and  future, 
so  long  as  such  Conservation  Order,  in  its  present  form  or  as 
it  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  remains  in  effect. 


( Ai)i)licant’s  Address)  (Date) 

In  accordance  with  Paragraph  (c),  sub-paragraph  (5)  (i)  of 
Conservation  Order  M-81  of  the  War  Production  Board  designed 
to  conserve  the  supply  and  direct  the  distribution  of  tinplate 
and  terneplate,  the  undersigned  hereby  certifies — and  this  shall 
constitute  a  certification  to  the  War  Production  Board — that 
the  undersigned  applicant  is  familiar  with  the  terms  of  said 
Conservation  Order  M-81,  and  any  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
and  that  said  applicant  will  not  use  any  cans  purchased 
from  . 

(Name  of  Can  Manufacturer) 


(Address  of  Can  Manufacturer) 

in  violation  of  the  terms  of  said  order  and  amendments. 


(Legal  Name  of  Applicant) 

By:  . 

(Authorized  Official) 


(Title  of  Official  Reporting) 

Section  35A  of  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.  80) 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  make  a  false  statement  or  repre¬ 
sentation  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as 
to  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 

EXHIBIT  B 

1.  Sauerkraut 

2.  Pureed  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

3.  Berries,  including  but  not  limited  to  blueberries,  black- 
1'  vries,  cranberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  loganberries 

4.  Cherries 

5.  Plums 

6.  Prunes 

7.  Lemon  Juice 

S.  Phenols  and  Cresols 
9.  Glycerine  (C.P.  and  U.S.P.) 

0.  Jams,  Jellies,  and  Preserves  (if  authorized  to  be  packed) 

1.  Pectin 

"'2.  Nicotine  Sulphate 

3.  Pickles 

TABLE  I— PRIMARY  PRODUCTS  CANS 
1^11  the  individual  restrictions  appearing  on  this  Table,  relating 
can  sizes,  repacking,  or  specific  limitations  on  the  form  in 
-ch  a  product  may  be  packed,  shall  take  effect  as  of  March 
-i942,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


FRUITS 

1.  Fruit  Cocktail,  and  Fruit  for  Salad,  including  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  fruits  otherwise  included  on  Table  I  and  Table  II, 
but  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  fruits  on  Table  I,  and  only 
in  No.  1  Tall,  No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans.  Said  Fruit  Cock¬ 
tail  and  Fruits  for  Salad  are  not  to  be  packed  from  contents  of 
other  tinplate  cans  except  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  by  weight 
of  said  Fruit  Cocktail  or  Fruits  for  Salad  and  in  no  case  except 
where  such  10  per  cent  by  weight  consists  of  Pineapple  or 
Maraschino  Type  Cherries  which  have  come  from  No.  10  or 
larger  cans. 

2.  Peaches,  Clingstone,  and  Pears,  Halves,  Segments,  Slices, 
only  in  No.  2,  No.  21^,  or  No.  10  cans.  Whole  Peaches  and 
Whole  Pears  not  to  be  packed. 

3.  Pectin,  Dry  and  Liquid,  only  in  5  gal.  or  larger  cans. 

4.  Grapefruit,  Lemon,  Lime,  Orange  Concentrates,  including 
but  not  limited  to  dry,  powdered,  dehydrated  juices  from  the 
same  fruits,  with  or  without  drying  promoters,  but  only  in  No.  1 
Picnic  or  larger  cans. 

5.  Peaches,  Freestones,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans, 
except  in  California  for  which  see  Table  II. 

vegetables 

1.  Asparagus,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  No.  10,  No.  1  Square, 
or  No.  2y2  Square  cans. 

2.  Beans,  packed  fresh,  including  but  not  limited  to  Green, 
Wax,  Fresh  Shelled,  Lima,  and  Green  Soybeans,  and  only  in 
No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans.  Dried  beans  and  peas  are  not 
to  be  packed. 

3.  Corn,  only  sweet,  cut,  and  only  in  No.  2  or  No.  10  cans; 
or  in  No.  2  Vacuum  cans,  dry  pack  only.  Corn  on  cob  not  to  be 
packed. 

4.  Peas,  only  fresh  green,  and  only  in  No.  2  or  No.  10  cans. 

5.  Tomatoes,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans. 

6.  Tomato  Paste,  Sauce,  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  only  in  No.  10 
or  larger  cans.  See  Table  II. 

7.  Tomato  Pulp  or  Puree,  in  No.  1  Picnic,  No.  2,  No.  2%,  No. 
10,  or  5-gal.  cans.  The  foregoing  Tomato  products  packed  in 
5-gal.  or  larger  cans  may  be  re-packed  in  other  tinplate  cans 
either  unchanged  or  in  combination  with  other  products. 

8.  Baby  Foods — Vegetable  Puree,  and  Chopped  Foods  (for 
Human  Consumption  only),  but  only  if  packed  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  1941;  and  only  in  No.  202  B.  F.  (202x214),  No.  211 
B.  F.  (211x210),  No.  2  or  No.  10  cans. 

In  respect  of  the  following  products  above-listed  on  this 
Table  I,  under  the  heading  of  “Vegetables,”  being  respectively 
Green  and  Wax  Beans,  Corn,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes  (Item  5),  a 
canner  who  lacks  adequate  machinery,  equipment  or  plant  facili¬ 
ties  for  packing  his  entire  1942  pack  of  such  products  in  No.  2, 
No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans  may,  upon  application  to  the  War 
Production  Board,  pack  the  excess  of  his  1942  pack  of  such 
products  in  No.  303  cans,  if  said  canner  is  currently  equipped  to 
pack  such  products  in  No.  303  cans  and  did  so  in  1941. 

JUICES 

1.  Tomato  Juice  (which  may  contain  up  to  30  per  cent  of  other 
vegetable  juices),  only  in  No.  2,  No.  2  Cyl.,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10 
cans. 

In  respect  to  Tomato  Juice,  a  canner  who  lacks  adequate  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  or  plant  facilities  for  packing  his  entire  1942 
pack  of  such  product  in  No.  2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans  may, 
upon  application  to  the  War  Production  Board,  pack  the  excess 
of  his  1942  pack  of  such  product  in  No.  211  Cyl.  or  No.  300 
cans,  if  said  canner  is  currently  equipped  to  pack  such  product 
in  No.  211  Cyl.  or  No.  300  cans,  respectively,  and  did  so  in  1941. 


In  respect  of  each  product  above-listed  on  this  Table  I  under 
the  headings  of  “Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Juices,”  a  canner  who 
lacks  adequate  equipment,  machinery,  or  plant  facilities  for 
efficient  packing  of  such  product  in  any  can  size  or  sizes  speci¬ 
fically  designated  therefor  on  this  Table  I  may  pack  such  prod¬ 
uct  in  a  larger  can  (other  than  a  No.  12  can)  if  (a)  said 
canner  is  currently  equipped  to  pack  such  product  in  such  larger 
can  and  did  so  in  1941,  and  (b)  such  larger  can  is  recommended 
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for  such  product  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Recom¬ 
mendation  R155-40;  and  he  may  pack  such  product  in  a  No.  12 
can  in  any  event. 

FISH  AND  SHELLFISH 

1.  Salmon 

2.  Sardines 

3.  Tuna  and  Tuna-like  Fishes 

4.  Mackerel 

5.  Alewives,  including  Alewife  Roe. 

6.  Fish  Flakes.  Dried  Fish  Flakes  not  to  be  packed 

7.  Crab 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOODS 

1.  Cold  Pack  Foods,  including  but  not  limited  to  Blueberries, 
Strawberries,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Asparagus,  Lima 
Beans,  Peas,  but  only  if  packed  in  30-lb.  or  larger  cans. 

2.  Baby  Formulas 

3.  Evaporated  Milk,  only  in  14i/^-oz.  or  larger  cans.  See 
Table  II. 

4.  Dry  Milks,  including  only  Dry  or  Powdered  Whole  Milk,  in 
1-lb.,  21^ -lb.,  5-lb.,  10-lb.,  or  25-lb.  cans. 

5.  Special  Dietary  Products,  including  but  not  limited  to  Baby 

Foods.  ' 

6.  Honey,  but  only  in  “5  lb.”  or  larger  cans. 

7.  Dehydrated  Vegetables,  only  in  No.  10  or  larger  cans. 

TABLE  II— SECONDARY  PRODUCTS  CANS 

All  the  individual  restrictions  appearing  on  this  Table,  re¬ 
lating  to  can  sizes,  repacking,  or  specific  limitations  on  the  form 
in  which  a  product  may  be  packed,  shall  take  effect  as  of  March 
1,  1942,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  All  quantity  limitations, 
however,  relating  to  size  of  pack  refer  to  the  entire  calendar 
year  commencing  January  1,  1942,  except  in  the  case  of  citrus 
fruits,  for  which  see  the  seasonal  basis  provided  in  Item  8  of 
“Fruits”  and  Items  3,  4,  and  5  of  “Juices”  below.  Such  quantity 
limitations,  moreover,  refer  to  the  amount  of  tinplate  used  in 
packing  rather  than  to  the  amount  of  product  packed.  The 
quantity  limits  imposed  by  this  Table  relate  only  to  the  pack 
permitted  for  civilian  consumption.  To  the  extent  of  additional 
requirements  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Lend-Lease  or  other  U.  S. 
Government  Agency,  such  pack  may  be  increased. 

FRUITS 

1.  Apples  and  Crabapples,  only  in  No.  10  or  larger  cans. 
Whole  Apples,  Apple  Butter  not  to  be  packed.  75  per  cent  of 
1940  pack. 

2.  Apple  Sauce,  including  sauce  from  Crabapples,  only  in  No. 
2  or  No.  10  cans. 

3.  Apricots,  only  in  No.  2y2  or  No.  10  cans.  Whole  apricots 
not  to  be  packed.  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

4.  Berries,  including  but  not  limited  to  Blackberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  Huckleberries,  Loganberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
only  when  packed  as  berries,  and  only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No. 
10  cans. 

5.  Cherries,  including  but  not  limited  to  Red-Sour-Pitted  and 
Sweet,  only  when  packed  as  cherries,  and  only  in  No.  1  Tall,  No. 
2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans. 

6.  Cocoanut,  only  shredded  with  milk,  and  only  in  No.  10  cans. 

7.  Cranberries,  including  Cranberry  Sauce,  only  in  No.  300, 
No.  2,  or  No.  10  cans. 

8.  Grapefruit  and  combination  of  Oranges  and  Grapefruit,  in¬ 
cluding  only  Segments,  Sections,  and  Slices  and  only  in  No.  2, 
No.  2%,  or  No.  5  cans  but  100  per  cent  of  1941  pack. 

9.  Olives,  only  Ripe,  and  only  in  No.  1  Tall,  No.  2,  No.  2%, 
or  No.  10  cans  and  only  50  per  cent  of  1941  pack. 

10.  Peaches,  Freestone,  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack  in  California, 
only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans. 

11.  Pineapple,  including  only  Sliced,  Crushed,  Tidbits,  and 
only  in  No.  2,  No.  2%,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans.  Spears  not 
to  be  packed. 


12.  Plums  and  Fresh  Prunes,  only  in  No.  2%  or  No.  10  cans. 
50  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

VEGETABLES 

1.  Beets,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans.  75  per  cent 
of  1940  pack. 

2.  Carrots,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans.  Whole 
carrots  not  to  be  packed.  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

3.  Carrots  and  Peas,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans. 
75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

4.  Pimentos  and  Peppers,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10 
cans.  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

5.  Pumpkin  and  Squash,  only  in  No.  214  or  No.  10  cans.  50 
per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

6.  Rhubarb,  only  in  No.  10  cans.  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

7.  Sauerkraut,  50  per  cent  of  the  present  bulk  kraut  holding, 
and  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans. 

8.  Spinach,  and  other  Green  Leafy  Vegetables,  only  in  No.  2, 
No.  2%,  or  No.  10  cans. 

9.  Okra,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans. 

10.  Tomato  Products  (See  Table  I). 

Paste,  only  in  6Z  cans. 

Sauce,  only  in  8Z  Short  cans. 

Above  tomato  products  may  be  packed  in 
w'hole  or  part  from  contents  of  other  tin¬ 
plate  cans  of  5-gal.  or  larger  size. 

11.  Vegetables,  Mixed,  including  90  per  cent  of  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  included  on  Table  I  and  Table  II,  but  no 
potatoes  to  be  included;  only  in  No.  2,  No.  214,  or  No.  10  cans. 
75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

12.  Succotash,  only  when  made  from  fresh  or  frozen  vege¬ 
tables,  and  only  in  No.  2  or  No.  10  cans.  100  per  cent  of  1941 
pack. 

JUICES 

1.  Lemon  Juice  and  Lime  Juice,  only  in  8Z  Tall,  No.  2,  or  No. 
10  cans.  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

2.  Pineapple  Juice,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans. 

3.  Grapefruit  Juice,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans. 
125  per  cent  of  1940-1941  pack. 

4.  Orange  Juice,  only  in  No.  2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans. 
125  per  cent  of  1940-1941  pack. 

5.  Combination  of  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juice,  only  in  No. 
2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No.  10  cans.  125  per  cent  of  1940-1941  pack. 

6.  Fruit  Nectars,  only  in  211  Cyl.,  No.  2,  No.  3  Cyl.,  or  No. 
10  cans. 

In  respect  of  each  product  above-listed  on  this  Table  II  under 
the  heading  of  “Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Juices,”  a  canner  who 
lacks  adequate  equipment,  machinery,  or  plant  facilities  for 
efficient  packing  of  such  product  in  any  can  size  or  sizes  speci¬ 
fically  designated  therefor  on  this  Table  II  may  pack  such 
product  in  a  larger  can  (other  than  a  No.  12  can)  if  (a)  said 
canner  is  currently  equipped  to  pack  such  product  in  such  larger 
can  and  did  so  in  1941,  and  (b)  such  larger  can  is  recommended 
for  such  product  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Recom¬ 
mendation  R155-40;  and  he  may  pack  such  product  in  a  No.  12 
can  in  any  event. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOODS 

1.  Canned  Condensed  Soups,  meaning  soups  packed  in  con¬ 
densed  form  so  that,  when  prepared  for  serving  at  the  table, 
at  least  a  can  of  water  or  other  liquid  is  added  to  a  can  of  soup 
to  make  a  soup  representative  of  its  class.  Such  canned  con¬ 
densed  soups  to  be  packed  only  in  No.  1  Picnic  or  larger  cans; 
and  to  be  only  soups  that  are  produced  from  products  included 
on  Table  I  or  II.  100  per  cent  of  1941  pack. 

2.  Canned  Soups,  Broths,  Chowders,  other  than  canned  Con¬ 
densed  Soups.  25  per  cent  of  1940  pack.  Not  to  be  packed  after 
June  30,  1942. 

3.  Condensed  Milk,  Goats’  Milk,  only  in  14-oz.  or  15-oz.  cans. 

4.  Malted  Milks,  only  in  1-lb.,  5-lb.,  10-lb.,  or  25-lb.  cans; 
modifications  of  Milk,  except  Filled  Milks. 
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5.  Eggs,  frozen,  only  in  10-lb.  and  larger  cans. 

6.  Liquid  Oils,  Vegetable,  Marine,  and  Animal,  or  edible  blends 
of  such  oils,  only  in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans. 

7.  Hardened  Edible  Oils  and  Unhardened  or  Hardened  Lard, 
and  Rendered  Porkfat,  and  Edible  Tallow,  and  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  marine  blends  thereof  only  in  3-lb.  or  larger  cans, 
and  only  at  rate  of  100  per  cent  of  1940  rate  for  first  half  year 
and  only  60  per  cent  of  1940  rate  after  June  30,  1942. 

8.  Sweet  Syrups,  including  only  Cane,  Maple,  Molasses,  Corn, 
and  Sorghum  Syrup,  and  only  in  “5-lb.”  or  larger  cans. 

9.  Evaporated  Milk,  only  in  6-oz.  cans.  See  Table  I. 

10.  Frozen  and  Storage  Cream,  only  in  re-use  cans  and  only 
in  nested  style  45-50  lb.  cans. 

MEATS 

1.  Beef,  Veal,  Mutton  (corned,  roast,  or  boiled;  only  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption). 

2.  Brains,  only  in  10%-oz.  or  larger  cans.  75  per  cent  of 
1940  pack. 

3.  Chili  Con  Carrie  when  not  packed  with  beans,  only  in  1-lb. 
cans. 

4.  Meat  Loaf  containing  at  least  90  per  cent  meat  and  no 
added  water.  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

5.  Meat  Spreads,  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

6.  Sausages  in  Casings. 

(a)  Vienna  Sausage,  only  in  4-oz.  or  larger  cans.  75 
per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

(b)  Sausage  in  Oil,  or  Lard,  or  Rendered  Porkfat,  only 
in  No.  5  or  larger  cans.  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

(c)  Other  Sausages  in  Casings,  only  in  12-oz.  or  larger 
cans,  and  only  25  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

7.  Bulk  Sausage  Meats,  only  in  12-oz.  or  larger  cans.  125 
per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

8.  Tongue,  whole  only,  75  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

9.  Boned  Chicken  or  Turkey,  only  in  1-lb.  or  larger  cans. 

10.  Chopped  Luncheon  Meats,  only  in  12-oz.  or  larger  cans. 
125  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

11.  Meat  (potted),  only  in  3-oz.,  5-oz.,  or  larger  cans.  125 
per  cent  of  1940  pack.  (Smaller  sizes  limited  to  50  per  cent  of 
1940  pack.) 

FISH  AND  SHELLFISH 

1.  Shad 

2.  Clams,  Mussels  (Whole  and  Minced) 

3.  Oysters 

4.  Shrimp 

FISH  AND  SHELLFISH 
(For  refrigeration  shipments,  fresh) 

1.  Oysters,  Shrimp,  Clams,  Scallops,  Crabs;  only  when 
"hacked,  and  only  in  1-lb.,  1-gal.,  or  larger  cans.  100  per  cent 
( 1941  pack. 

2.  Fish  Fillets,  only  in  20-lb.  or  larger  cans.  100  per  cent  of 
:''tl  pack. 

TABLE  III— SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  CANS 

Tn  respect  of  a  can  used  as  a  container  for  a  product  listed 
i  )W,  tinplate  may  be  used  to  manufacture  all  or  any  part  of 
•:h  can  (part  meaning  “top,  bottom,  or  body”)  if,  but  only,  if 
jcific  authority  is  given  by  this  table  to  use  tinplate  for  such 
■poses.  The  use  of  terneplate  is  similarly  restricted,  and 
may  be  used  only  to  the  extent  to  which  either  or  both  were 
d  in  1940  (i.  e.,  100  per  cent  of  1940)  unless  otherwise  stated. 
In  respect  of  any  can  or  part  thereof  where  specific  authority 
use  tinplate  or  terneplate  is  not  given,  blackplate  or  other 
terial  must  be  used. 

Vhere  it  is  necessary  to  solder  a  fitting  or  trimming  to  a  can 
and  neither  tinplate  nor  terneplate  is  specified  in  the  table 
'  such  top,  then  such  top  (together  with  the  fitting,  trimming 
screw  cap)  may  be  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate  respectively 
he  body  is  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate  respectively. 

The  word  “Throughout,”  as  used  in  this  table,  means  all  the 
/'ts  of  a  can  and  includes  fitting,  trimmings  and  screw  caps. 


1.  Alcohol,  (other  than  for  anti-freeze),  alcohol  mixtures  (for 
paint)  and  pharmaceutical  and  industrial  grain  alcohol,  only 
in  5-gal.  and  larger  cans:  tinplate  throughout.  Where  chemi¬ 
cally  pure  alcohol  is  not  required,  terneplate  throughout. 

2.  Cements,  only  in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans. 

Rubber,  Solvent  Type.  Bodies  and  tops:  terneplate. 
Rubber,  Latex  Type.  Tinplate  throughout. 

Linoleum.  Bodies :  terneplate. 

Radiator.  Bodies :  terneplate. 

3.  Chemical,  Liquid,  only  in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans. 

Fly  Spray.  Bodies:  terneplate.  Fly  Spray  (Pyrethrum 
and  Rotenone  base).  Bodies:  tinplate. 

'Lighter  Fluids.  Bodies:  terneplate. 

Acetone  and  Amyl  Acetate.  Terneplate  throughout,  ex¬ 
cept  when  chemically  pure,  in  which  case  tinplate 
throughout  may  be  used. 

Carbon  Bisulfide  and  Triethanolamine.  Terneplate 
throughout,  except  when  chemically  pure,  in  which  case 
tinplate  throughout  may  be  used. 

Oleic  Acid.  Bodies:  tinplate 

Sodium  Silicate.  Only  in  5-gallon  or  larger  cans:  terne¬ 
plate  throughout. 

Drycleaners.  Only  in  1-qt.,  1-gal.,  or  larger  cans.  Bodies: 
terneplate. 

Phenols,  including  Carbolic  Acid  and  Lysol :  tinplate 
throughout. 

Benzol,  including  but  not  limited  to  Naphtha.  Bodies: 
terneplate. 

4.  Dyes,  only  in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans. 

Pastes  or  Liquids:  terneplate  throughout,  except  for 
certified  colors,  in  which  case  tinplate  may  be  used 
throughout. 

5.  Fire  Extinguisher  Fluid.  Terneplate  throughout. 

6.  Graphite.  Terneplate  only  where  water  is  present. 

7.  Oil,  Mineral  for  Medicinal  use,  only  in  1-gal.  or  larger 
cans:  tinplate  throughout. 

8.  Nicotine  Sulphate.  Tinplate  throughout  and  only  in  1-qt. 
or  larger  cans. 

9.  Soap,  Liquid.  Pack  only  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack  and  only 
in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans:  tinplate  throughout. 

10.  Turpentine.  For  industrial  use,  only  in  1-gal.  or  larger 
cans:  terneplate  throughout.  When  packed  as  chemically  pure, 
tinplate  throughout,  but  only  in  1-qt.  or  larger  cans. 

11.  Liquid  Glues,  Pastes,  Adhesives.  In  cans  of  1-qt.  to  1-gal., 
pack  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack;  in  larger  cans,  100  per  cent  of 
1940  pack:  terneplate  throughout. 

12.  Glycerine  (C.P.  and  U.S.P.).  Tinplate  throughout.  In 
cans  of  1-qt.  to  1-gal.,  pack  only  50  per  cent  of  1940  pack.  In 
1-gal.  or  larger  cans,  100  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

13.  Glycerine  (other  than  C.P.  and  U.S.P.).  Terneplate 
throughout.  In  cans  of  1-qt.  to  1-gal.,  pack  only  50  per  cent 
of  1940  pack.  In  1-gal.  or  larger  cans,  100  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

14.  Polish.  Terneplate  throughout.  Only  50  per  cent  of  1940 
pack. 

15.  Waxes. 

Paste:  Bodies:  terneplate.  Only  25  per  cent  of  1940 
pack. 

Emulsions:  Terneplate  throughout.  Only  25  per  cent 
of  1940  pack. 

16.  Dairy  ware,  including  dairy  pails,  milk  strainer  pails, 
hooded  milking  pails,  milk  kettles,  milk  strainers,  setter  or 
cream  cans:  tinplate  throughout.  110  per  cent  of  1940  pack. 

17.  Disinfectants,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  crystals,  in 
1-qt.  or  larger  cans:  tinplate  throughout.  Only  50  per  cent  of 
1940  pack. 

18.  Health  Supplies,  as  defined  by  Order  No.  P-29:  tinplate 
throughout. 

19.  Paints  and  Accessories,  including  but  not  limited  to  shellac, 
varnish,  lacquer,  enamel,  and  paint  thinners.  Only  in  1-qt., 
1-gal.,  or  larger  sizes  after  March  1,  1942:  terneplate  through¬ 
out.  In  cans  of  less  than  1-gal.  capacity,  only  50  per  cent  of 
1940  pack  allowed. 
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PRIORITY  ORDER  FOR  CANNING  PLANTS 


Commenting  on  the  preference  rating  order  P-115,  issued  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th,  director  of  Industry  Operations,  J.  S.  Knowlson 
said: 

“Because  of  the  need  for  increased  packing  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  1942,  and  because  without  priority  assistance  it  may 
be  difficult  to  maintain  canning  plants  at  peak  operating  con¬ 
dition  and  to  expand  such  plants  when  necessary,  it  has  been 
determined  to  assign  preference  ratings  to  orders  for  materials 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  expansion  of  plants  and  facilities 
for  canning  fruits  or  vegetables.  This  is  done  in  Order  P-115.” 
(I'eprinted  below.) 

Preference  Rating  A-l-a  is  assigned  to  deliveries  for  emer¬ 
gency  maintenance  or  repair  to  avert  spoilage  of  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  because  of  an  actual  breakdown  of  a  canner’s  operations. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  rating  is  not  available  unless  actual 
spoilage  will  result  if  it  is  not  applied.  Whether  such  conditions 
exist  is  of  course  for  the  canner  to  determine  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  but  the  Order  provides  that  he  must  telegraph  the  War 
Production  Board  immediately  upon  applying  this  rating,  with 
a  full  statement  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  Any  abuse  of  the 
special  rating  for  emergency  repair  would  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  Order  and  would  result  in  specified  penalties 
among  which  is  withdrawal  of  priority  assistance. 

When  actual  spoilage  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  not  threatened, 
but  material  is  needed  for  maintenance,  repair,  operation,  re¬ 
placement,  addition,  or  expansion  of  a  canning  plant.  Preference 
Ration  A-3  is  available.  Before  seeking  to  apply  this  rating, 
the  Canner  should  study  carefully  the  definitions  of  the  above 
terms  contained  in  the  Order.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
distinguish  between  replacement  and  repair,  because  Orders  for 
replacement,  together  with  addition  or  expansion,  must  receive 
prior  approval  of  the  War  Production  Board  before  the  rating 
can  be  applied.  The  ratings  may  be  applied  to  orders  for  re¬ 
pair,  as  well  as  for  maintenance  and  operation,  without  obtaining 
prior  approval.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between 
replacement  and  repair.  Substitution  of  a  new  for  a  worn  out 
part  of  a  machine  would  be  repair,  while  substitution  of  a  whole 
new  machine  would  be  replacement.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
canner  should  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  distinction,  which 
is  that  the  War  Production  Board  must  pass  upon  any  proposed 
change  which  would  involve  extensive  junking  of  existing  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  or  would  require  the  production  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  when  old  machinery  could  possibly  do  the  work.  More¬ 
over,  the  Board  must  consider  any  increase  in  canning  facilities 
in  the  light  of  needs  for  increased  production  in  the  area  for 
defense  and  essential  civilian  requirements. 

The  Prefei’ence  Ratings  assigned  by  this  Order  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  Suppliers  in  accordance  with  the  usual  provisions  of 
similar  orders,  with  a  few  special  limitations  which  should  be 
carefully  studied.  It  should  be  noted  that  manufacturers  of 
canning  machinery  are  not  permitted  to  extend  the  ratings 
established  by  this  Order  to  their  Suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
parts.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  requirements  of  Producers 
of  machinery  are  taken  care  of  by  other  Orders. 

Because  Order  P-115  is  general  in  nature,  it  is  deemed  un¬ 
necessary  to  require  the  producer  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
Order  to  his  Suppliers  and  this  customary  requirement  in  War 
Production  Board  P  Orders  is  therefore  omitted.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  Supplier  is  not  required  to  accept  the  Order  before 
extending  it  to  his  Suppliers. 

It  should  be  also  noted  that  this  Order  applies  only  to  such 
Material  as  is  not  incorporated  in  the  finished  product  nor  used 
as  packaging  or  fuel.  The  ratings  hereby  granted,  therefore, 
cannot  be  used  to  obtain  cans  or  other  packages  for  fruit  or 
vegetables.  The  canner  and  his  Suppliers,  seeking  to  make  use 
of  a  rating  granted  by  this  Order  should  also  take  note  of  all 
Orders  of  the  War  Production  Board  limiting  the  use  of  scarce 
materials  since  such  orders  are  not  superseded  by  this  Order. 

Copies  of  Form  PD-81-A  which  must  be  filed  monthly  after 
application  of  ratings  for  Emergency  Maintenance  and  Repair 
and  for  Maintenance  Repair,  and  Operation;  and  copies  of  Form 


PD-285  which  is  to  be  used  for  applications  to  the  War  Produc-  j 

tion  Board  for  permission  to  apply  the  rating  to  orders  for  re¬ 
placement,  addition,  or  expansion,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ref:  P-115. 

The  official  order  follows: 


TITLE  32— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Chapter  IX  —  War  Production  Board;  Subchapter  B  — 

Division  of  Industry  Operations;  Part  1085 — Mainte¬ 
nance  AND  Expansion  of  Plants  Canning  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

Preference  Rating  Order  No.  P-115 

Section  1085.1.  Preference  Rating  Order.  For  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  Materials,  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  promote  the  national  defense,  for  (1)  the  maintenance 
in  good  repair  of  plants  and  equipment  used  by  Producers 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  (2)  the  necessary  expansion 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  such  existing  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment,  pi’eference  ratings  are  hereby  assigned  to  deliveries  of 
such  Materials  upon  the  following  terms: 

(a)  Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Order: 

(1)  “Producer”  means  any  person  located  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  canning  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  any  person,  located  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  whom  and  in  whose  name  a  copy  of 
this  Order  is  specifically  issued. 

(2)  “Canning”  means  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  by  packing  such  fruits  and  vegetables  (either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  commodities)  in  hermetically 
sealed  containers  and  sterilizing  by  the  use  of  heat  and  includes 
all  operations  required  for  or  usually  incidental  to  such 
preparation. 

(3)  “Material”  means  any  commodity,  equipment,  accessory, 
part,  assembly,  or  product  of  any  kind. 

(4)  “Maintenance”  means  minimum  upkeep  necessary  to 
enable  the  Pi-oducer’s  existing  plant  and  equipment  to  be  used 
at  its  maximum  rate  of  operation  permissible  under  General 
Preference  Order  M-81  (To  Conserve  the  Supply  and  Direct 
the  Distribution  of  Tin  and  Terneplate)  and  other  like  Orders. 

(5)  “Repair”  means  i-estoration  of  a  Producer’s  machinery, 
plant  or  equipment  to  sound  working  condition  after  physical 
depreciation,  wear  and  tear,  damage,  destruction  of  parts  or 
the  like  have  impaired  its  fitness  for  service  but  not  to  an 
extent  involving  major  reconstruction. 

(6)  “Material  Required  for  Operation”  means  operating 
supplies  not  to  be  physically  incorporated  in  the  finished  product, 
nor  used  as  packaging  or  fuel. 

(7)  “Replacement”  means  substitution  of  new  machinery, 
plant  or  equipment  for  existing  machinery,  plant  or  equipment, 
when  not  constituting  repair. 

(8)  “Addition  and  Expansion”  means  introduction  of  addi¬ 
tional  plant  or  equipment,  other  than  replacements,  to  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  a  Producer’s  existing  plant  or  equip¬ 
ment,  without  enlarging  existing  building  space. 

(9)  “Supplier”  means  any  person  with  whom  a  contract  or 
purchase  order  has  been  placed  for  delivery  of  Material  to  a 
Producer  or  to  another  Supplier. 

(b)  Assignmciit  of  Preference  Ratings 

Preference  Ratings  are  hereby  assigned  subject  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  conditions  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  hereof: 

(1)  A-l-a  to  deliveries,  to  a  Producer,  of  Material  directly 
required  for  emergency  Maintenance  or  Repair,  to  avert  spoilage 
of  fruit  or  vegetables  because  of  an  actual  breakdown  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  Producer’s  operations. 
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(2)  A-3  to  deliveries,  to  a  Producer,  of  Material  required 
for  Repair,  Maintenance,  or  Operation,  or  which  will  be 
■■(hysically  incorporated  into  Material  which  will  be  delivered 
for  such  use. 

(3)  A-3  to  deliveries  to  a  Producer  of  Material  required  for 
Replacement,  Addition  or  Expansion,  or  which  will  be  physically 
incorporated  into  Material  which  will  be  delivered  for  such 
use,  excluding,  however,  any  deliveries 

(i)  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  plants, 

(ii)  for  the  establishment  of  new  production  lines,  except 
for  the  canning  of  peas  and  tomatoes,  or 

(iii)  for  any  other  purpose  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  at  the  time  application  is  made, 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (e)  (1)  (iii)  below,  is  not  in 
the  public  interest,  does  not  promote  the  national 
defense,  or  is  in  conflict  with  the  policy  of  General 
Preference  Order  M-81  (To  Conserve  the  Supply  and 
Direct  the  Distribution  of  Tinplate  and  Terneplate)  or 
other  like  Orders. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  herein,  the  ratings  therein  assigned  are  also  assigned  to 
deliveries  to  any  Supplier  of  Material  which  will  be  delivered 
by  him  or  another  Supplier  to  the  Producer  under  the  ratings 
assigned  above,  or  which  will  be  physically  incorporated  into 
Material  which  will  be  so  delivered;  and  the  ratings  assigned 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  are  also  assigned  to  deliveries 
which  will  be  used,  within  the  limitations  of  pai’agraph  (d) 
hereof,  to  replace  in  such  Supplier’s  inventory  Material  which 
is  delivered  by  him  under  the  ratings  assigned  above;  provided, 
however,  that  no  Supplier  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  machinery  may  apply  or  extend  a  rating  hereunder 
in  order  to  obtain  delivery  of  material  to  be  used  by  him  in 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  or  parts  whether  or  not  to  be 
physically  incorporated  in  such  machinery. 

fcj  Persons  Entitled  to  Apply  Preference  Ratings 
The  pi’eference  ratings  hereby  assigned  may,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  hereby  authorized,  be  applied  by 

(1)  a  Producer,  provided,  however,  that  if  the  Material  is 
for  Replacement,  Addition  or  Expansion  the  rating  may  be 
applied  by  the  producer  only  after  specific  advance  approval  of 
the  War  Production  Board  pursuant  to  Paragraph  (e). 

(2)  any  Supplier  of  Material  to  the  delivery  of  which  a 
preference  rating  has  been  applied  as  provided  in  paragraph  (e), 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  paragraph  (b)  (4)  provided, 
that  the  preference  ratings  hereby  assigned  may  not  be  applied 
to  deliveries  of  any  Material  to  be  used  for  purposes  prohibited 
by  any  order  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Industry  Operations. 

(d)  Restrictions  on  Use  of  Ratings 
(1)  RESTRICTIONS  ON  PRODUCER 

i)  Every  contract  and  purchase  order  for  Material,  to  which 
a  preference  rating  is  to  be  applied  hereunder,  must  specify  the 
d^e  or  dates  by  which  delivery  is  required,  and  the  preference 
iTi  mg  may  be  applied  only  to  such  Material,  or  portion  thereof, 
v’-ich,  under  tlie  contract  or  purchase  order,  is  to  be  delivered 
tf'  he  Producer  for  his  operations  during  the  calendar  year  1942. 
1  .  Producer  may  apply  the  ratings  only  to  those  quantities  and 
I  ds  of  Material  essential  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  canning 
s  edules  for  the  calendar  year  1942. 

ii)  The  Producer  shall  not  apply  any  preference  rating 
gned  by  (b)  (1)  above  to  deliveries  of  Material  to  replace 

c  er  Material  withdrawn  from  his  inventory  or  stores  for 
r  ntenance.  Repair  or  Operation. 

;ii)  The  Producer  shall  not  apply  any  preference  rating 
gned  by  (b)  (2)  above  if,  in  view  of  the  current  rate  of 

V  .'oumption  of  his  inventory  or  stores  for  Repair  and  Mainte- 

ce  or  Operation,  the  delivery  of  the  Material  to  be  rated 
'  Id  increase  such  inventory  or  stores  above  the  minimum 
1  nitted  or  provided  in  paragraph  (f)  below. 

jv)  The  Producer  shall  not  apply  any  preference  rating 
1  eunder  unless  the  Material  to  be  delivered  cannot  be  secured 

V  .n  required  without  such  rating. 

(  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SUPPLIER 

i)  No  Supplier  may  deliver  Material  pursuant  to  a  rating 
;  'lied  to  him  by  a  Producer  located  in  the  Dominion  of 


Canada,  unless  the  endorsement  on  the  purchase  order  placed 
with  such  Supplier  includes  a  Serial  Number. 

(ii)  No  Supplier  may  apply  the  rating  to  obtain  Material 
in  greater  quantities  or  on  earlier  dates  than  required  to  enable 
him  to  make  on  schedule  a  delivery  rated  hex’eunder,  or  within 
the  limitations  of  (iii)  and  (iv)  below,  to  replace  in  his  inven¬ 
tory  Material  so  delivered.  He  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require 
such  Material  if  he  can  make  his  rated  delivery  and  still  retain 
a  practicable  working  minimum  inventory  thereof;  and,  if,  in 
making  such  delivery,  he  reduces  his  inventory  below  such 
minimum,  he  may  apply  the  rating  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  restore  his  inventory  to  such  minimum. 

(iii)  A  Supplier  who  supplies  Material  which  he  has  in 
whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  processed,  assembled  or  other¬ 
wise  physically  changed  may  not  apply  the  rating  to  restore 
his  inventory  to  a  practicable  working  minimum  unless  he 
applies  the  rating  before  completing  the  rated  delivery  which 
reduces  his  inventory  below  such  minimum. 

(iv)  A  Supplier  who  supplies  Material  which  he  has  not 
in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  processed,  assembled  or 
otherwise  physically  changed,  may,  in  restoring  his  inventory 
to  a  practicable  working  minimum,  defer  applications  of  the 
rating  hereunder  to  purchase  orders  or  contracts  for  such 
material  to  be  placed  by  him  until  he  can  place  a  purchase  order 
or  contract  for  the  minimum  quantity  procurable  on  his  custo¬ 
mary  terms;  provided,  that  he  shall  not  defer  the  application 
of  any  rating  for  more  than  three  months  after  he  becomes 
entitled  to  apply  it. 

(e)  Application  of  Preference  Rating 

( 1 )  A  Producer  or  any  Supplier,  in  order  to  apply  the  prefer¬ 
ence  ratings  assigned  hereunder  to  deliveries  to  him,  must 

(i)  endorse  cn  each  purchase  order  or  contract  which  is 
covered  by  a  rating  assigned  hereunder,  a  statement 
in  the  following  form,  manually  signed  by  an  official 
duly  authorized  for  such  purpose,  specifying  the  rating 
assigned: 

“Preference  Rating  A - is  applied  hei-eto 

under  Preference  Rating  Order  No.  P-115  with 
the  terms  of  which  Order  the  undersigned  is 
familiar. 


(Name  of  Producer  or  Supplier  and  Serial 
Number,  when  required) 

By . 

(Duly  Authorized  Official)” 

Such  endorsement  shall  constitute  a  representation  to 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Supplier  with  whom 
the  purchase  order  or  contract  is  placed  that  such 
purchase  order  or  contract  is  duly  rated  in  accordance 
herewith.  Such  Supplier  shall  be  entitled  to  rely  on 
such  representation,  unless  he  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  false.  Any  such  purchase  order  or 
contract  shall  be  restricted  to  Material  the  delivei'y  of 
which  is  rated  in  accordance  herewith. 

(ii)  If  preference  rating  A-l-a  is  applied,  the  Producer 
must,  immediately  upon  placing  his  order  for  such 
Material,  telegraph  to  the  War  Production  Board  the 
following  with  respect  to  such  order: 

(a)  The  name  and  addi-ess  of  the  Supplier 

(b)  The  reasons  why  such  order  required  assignment 
of  preference  rating  as  Emergency  Maintenance 
or  Repair 

(c)  A  specific  description  of  the  Material  included  in 
the  order,  and 

(d)  The  invoice  cost  of  each  item  of  such  Material. 

(iii)  If  the  Material  is  required  for  Replacement,  Expan¬ 
sion  or  Addition,  the  Producer  shall  not  apply  prefer¬ 
ence  rating  A-3,  unless  he  shall  have  communicated  with 
the  War  Production  Board,  describing  the  Material 
needed  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Replacement, 
Expansion  or  Addition,  and  shall  have  received  from 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations  a  specific  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  apply  such  rating.  Such  application  for  authori¬ 
zation  may  be  made  by  a  written  statement  on  Form 
PD-285  or,  in  any  emergency,  by  telegram  giving  sub¬ 
stantially  the  information  called  for  by  said  Form 
PD-285. 
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(2)  With  respect  to  a  purchase  order  or  contract  placed 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Order,  and  subject  to  the 
restriction  in  paragraphs  (e)  (1)  (ii)  and  (iii)  above,  a  prefer¬ 
ence  rating  may  be  applied  by  delivering  to  the  Supplier  a  copy 
of  such  purchase  order  or  contract  endorsed  as  provided  above. 

(3)  A  Supplier  who  has  received  from  two  or  more  Producers 
or  Suppliers  endorsed  purchase  orders  or  contracts  for  Material 
to  the  delivery  of  which  the  same  rating  has  been  applied  in 
accordance  with  this  Order,  may  include  in  a  single  purchase 
order  or  contract,  and  (within  the  limitations  of  paragraphs 
(b)  (4)  and  (d)  hereof)  may  apply  the  rating  to  any  or  all  of 
the  Material  which  he  in  turn  requires  to  make  such  rated 
deliveries  or  to  replace  in  his  inventory  Matei-ial  so  delivered. 

(j)  Invento^’y  Provisions 

A  Producer  shall  not  accept  deliveries  (whether  rated  here¬ 
under  or  not)  of  Material  for  Repair  and  Maintenance  or 
Operation  which  will  increase  the  inventory  or  stores  available 
to  the  Producer  for  such  purposes  to  an  amount  greater  than 
the  minimum  necessary  for  Repair  and  Maintenance  and  to 
sustain  the  current  level  of  operations  of  the  Producer,  and  the 
ratio  of  such  inventory  and  stores  to  current  operations  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  the  ratio  of  average  inventory  to  average 
operation  for  the  years  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

(g)  Records 

In  addition  to  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under  Priorities 
Regulation  No.  1,  a  Producer,  and  each  Supplier  placing  or 
receiving  any  purchase  order  or  contract  rated  hereunder,  shall 
each  retain,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  for  inspection  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  War  Production  Board,  endorsed  copies  of  all 
such  purchase  orders  or  contracts,  whether  accepted  or  rejected, 
segregated  from  all  other  purchase  orders  or  contracts  or  filed 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  readily  segregated  for  such 
inspection. 

(h)  Reports 

Each  Producer  and  each  Supplier  who  applies  a  preference 
rating  hereunder  shall  file  such  reports  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time  by  the  War  Production  Board;  and  until  further 
notice  any  Producer  or  Supplier  who  applies  a  preference  rating 
hereunder  for  emergency  Maintenance  or  Repair,  or  for  Repair, 
Maintenance,  or  Operation,  shall  file  Form  PD-81A  on  or  before 
the  10th  day  of  each  month. 


(i)  Communications  to  War  Production  Board 
All  reports  required  to  be  filed  hereunder,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  concerning  this  Order,  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
be  addressed  to: 

“War  Production  Board 
Washngton,  D.  C.  Ref:  P-115.” 

(j)  Violations 

Any  Person  who  wilfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  Order 
or  who  by  any  act  or  omission  falsifies  records  to  be  kept  or 
information  to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Order  may  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  further  deliveries  of  any  Material 
subject  to  allocation,  and  such  further  action  may  be  taken  as 
is  deemed  appropriate,  including  a  recommendation  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  Section  35  (a)  of  the  Ci’iminal  Code  (18  U.S.C.  80). 

(k)  Revocation  or  Amendment 
This  Order  may  be  revoked  or  amended  at  any  time  as  to 
any  Producer  or  any  Supplier.  In  the  event  of  revocation, 
deliveries  already  rated  pursuant  to  this  Order  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  accordance  with  said  rating,  unless  the  rating  has 
been  specifically  revoked  with  respect  thereto.  No  additional 
applications  of  the  rating  to  any  other  deliveries  shall  there¬ 
after  be  made  by  the  Producer  or  Supplier  affected  by  such 
revocation. 

(1)  Applicability  of  Priorities  Regidation  No.  1 
This  Order  and  all  transactions  affected  thereby  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  (Part  944),  as 
amended  from  time  to  time  except  to  the  extent  that  any  pro¬ 
vision  hereof  may  be  inconsistent  therewith,  in  which  case,  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  shall  govern. 

(ni)  Effective  Date 

This  Order  shall  take  effect  immediately  and  shall  continue 
in  effect  through  December  31,  1942,  unless  revoked,  amended 
or  modified  prior  thereto. 

(P.  D.  Reg.  1  Amended,  Dec.  23,  1941,  6  F.  R.  6680;  W.  P.  B. 
Reg.  1,  January  26,  1942,  7  F.  R.  561,  E.  O.  9024,  Jan.  16,  1942, 
7  F.  R.  329;  E.  O.  9040,  Jan.  24,  1942,  7  F.  R.  527;  sec.  2(a) 
Public  No.  671,  76th  Congress,  Third  Session,  as  amended  by 
Public  No.  89,  77th  Congress,  First  Session.) 

Issued  this  12th  day  of  February,  1942. 

J.  S.  Knowxson, 

Director  of  Industry  Operations. 


PD-285  This  form  may  be  reproduced 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 
Division  of  Industry  Operations 
Social  Security  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Application  for  Authority  to  Apply  Rating  Under  Order  P-115 

(Replai'ement,  Additions  to,  and  Expansions  of  Plants  Cannino  Fruits  and  Vecetahles) 

Producers  (earners)  re*iuiring  material  for  replacement,  additions  to,  or  expansions  of  machinery,  plant  or  eipiipment  for  canning  fruits  or  vegetables,  unless 
using  telegraph  in  an  emergency,  must  fill  in  and  submit  this  form  in  duplicate  to  the  War  Production  Board  (Ref:  P-11, ">)  Food  Supply  Branch.  Washington. 
D.  C.  File  a  separate  form  for  each  cannery  where  the  material  being  requesteil  in  this  application  will  be  used. 


1. 


2 . 

(Name of  Supplier) 

(Address) 

(Name  of  Cannery) 

(Address) 

3. 

Description 

Measure 

Number 

Invoice 

Fruit  or  Veg. 

If  for  Replacement 

Date 

of 

of 

Re- 

Cost 

for  which  Item 

State  Disposition 

Item 

Material 

Unit 

quired 

Per 

is  Primarily 

of  Items  to  be 

Will  be 

Required 

Unit 

Purchased 

Replaced' 

Shipped 

4.  Where  material  re<iuested  will  be  used  for  expansion  of  or  addition  to  machinery,  plant,  or  eciuipment  for  canning  the  fruit  or  vegetable  listed  above,  lis' 
each  fruit  or  vegetable  packed  in  this  cannery  and  give  the  1941  pack  and  estimated  1942  pack  for  each. 

Product  1941  Cases  1942  Cases  Product  1941  Cases  1942  Cases  Product  1941  Cases  1942  Cases 


Approved : 


(Director  of  Industry  Operations)  (Date) 

War  Production  Board 

1  See  Order  P-115  for  definitions  of  replacement,  addition  and  expansion. 


Preference  Rating  A-3  is  to  be  applied  hereto  under  Preference  Rating  Ordc 
No.  P-115,  with  the  terms  of  which  Order  the  undersigned  is  familiar. 


By. 


(Name  and  Address  of  Producer  or  Supplier) 


(Duly  Authorized  Official) 


(Date) 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BACK  TO  CHICAGO  FOR  ’43 

The  1943  annual  conventions  of  the 
National  Canners,  National  Food  Brokers 
and  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  As¬ 
sociations  will  be  held  in  Chicago  the 
week  of  January  24th.  This  decision  was 
reached  the  day  following  adjournment 
of  this  year’s  convention  when  the  three 
associations  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  to 
meet  there  for  the  sixteenth  consecutive 
year.  Headquarters  of  the  canners  again 
will  be  at  Hotel  Stevens. 


TRI-STATE  DATES 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association  has  decided  to 
hold  the  Spring  Meeting  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  due  to  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  earliest  possible  information  re¬ 
garding  the  war  program.  The  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
March  26th  and  27th. 


ENGLISH  HEADS  TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY 
CANNERS 

A.  J.  English,  Pulaski  Canning  Co., 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  February  9th  and 
10th.  W.  R.  Craddock,  Water  Valley 
Canning  Company,  Water  Valley,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  elected  Vice-President;  and 
C.  Hays  Hollar,  Hollar  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Newbern,  Tennessee,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Directors  elected  are:  Claud  Bush, 
Chairman,  Bush  Brothers  &  Company, 
Clinton,  Tennessee;  S.  R.  Clevenger, 
Bush  Brothers  &  Company,  Dandridge, 
Tennessee;  W.  R.  Craddock,  Water 
Valley  Canning  Company,  Water  Valley, 
Kentucky;  E.  A.  Craddock,  Union  City 
Canning  Company,  Union  City,  Tennes¬ 
see  ,  A.  J.  English,  Pulaski  Canning 
Cor  Many,  Pulaski,  Tennessee;  B.  F. 
Cr:<ldock,  Humboldt,  Tennessee;  L.  S. 
Sk.  t,  Morristown  Canning  Company, 
M'j' .•  istown,  Tennessee;  Lyle  Mooi’e, 
St(  '  dy  Brothers  &  Company,  Newport, 
Te-  nessee;  J.  Paul  Craddock,  Bardwell 
Ce  ing  Company,  Bardwell,  Kentucky; 
an  C.  Hays  Hollar,  Hollar  Canning 
Co  lany,  Newbern,  Tennessee. 


HEAVY  FIRE  LOSS 

Some  78,000  cases  of  corn,  50,000  cases 
of  beans,  100  tons  of  dry  beans  and  20 
tons  of  sugar  were  lost  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Monmouth  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  plant  at  Freedom,  Maine,  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

CONSIDERING  PLANT 

Alabama  Products  Canning  Company, 
Roanoke,  Alabama,  is  considering  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  branch  plant  at  Camp 
Hill,  Alabama,  pending  the  availability 
of  suitable  acreage  of  beans,  pimientos 
and  Crowder  peas. 

NEW  ROANOKE  PLANT 

The  Roanoke  Canning  Company,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Virginia,  will  operate  a  plant  at 
Whitesville,  North  Carolina,  this  season. 
Sid  P.  Childress  will  manage  the  plant 
and  will  pack  tomatoes  as  the  initial 
crop. 

PATRIOTIC  CALENDAR 

The  1942  calendar  distributed  by 
Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  has 
drawn  much  favorable  comment  for  its 
timeliness,  its  patriotic  sentiment  and 
the  quality  of  workmanship,  the  company 
reports. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Inc.,  February  11  declared  a 
first-quarter  interim  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  on  its  common  stock  pay¬ 
able  March  16  to  holders  of  record 
February  25,  1942. 

SYNAN  IN  W.P.B.  POST 

Edw'ard  M.  Synan,  prominent  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  retail  food  circles  and  a 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  has  been  named  to  the 
sugar  section  of  the  food  supply  branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Synan,  who  is  well  known  in  na¬ 
tional  grocery  trade  circles,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  section’s  resale  unit,  and 
will  operate  under  Chief  A.  E.  Bowman. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  16th — Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club. 

February  16th — Tulsa,  Okla.,  Retail 

Grocers  Association. 

February  17th — Tulsa,  Okla.,  Traffic 

Club. 

February  18th — Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

Advertising  Club. 

February  19th — Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

Humpty-Dumpty  Food  Markets. 


TIN  PLATE  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Can  manufacturers  who,  on  January 
27,  were  given  quotas  for  uses  to  which 
cans  may  be  put  were  ordered  by  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions,  to  fill  Army  and  Navy  orders  first 
and  to  ask  for  more  tin  or  terne  plate 
for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 

The  instructions  were  contained  in  the 
following  telegram  sent  February  5  to 
all  can  manufacturers: 

“All  Army  and  Navy  orders  must  be 
filled  first  out  of  your  quota  of  contain¬ 
ers  of  tin  plate  or  terne  plate  authorized 
by  my  telegram  of  January  27.  If  this 
quota  is  not  sufficient  for  such  Army  and 
Navy  orders  you  may  deliver  necessary 
additional  amount  if  immediately  there¬ 
after  you  submit  to  Walter  C.  Shorter, 
Chief  of  Containers  Branch  of  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  a  sworn  statement  setting 
forth  pertinent  facts  in  regard  thereto.” 


RITTER  CO.  EXPANDS 

P.  J.  Ritter  Co.,  prominent  eastern 
canners  with  headquarters  at  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  has  taken  over  a  cannery  at  Johns¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  and  is  enlarging  and  modern¬ 
izing  the  plant,  which  will  be  in  operation 
by  mid-February. 

When  the  southern  plant  hits  its  stride, 
it  is  expected  to  pack  about  200,000  cans 
per  day,  and  will  run  on  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  starting  off  with  asparagus.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  off  season,  the  cannery  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  on  pork  and  beans  and 
other  dry  packs.  Bailey  Ritch  will  be 
general  manager  of  the  company’s  new 
southern  plant. 


GROWERS  AIDS 

Realizing  the  advantages  of  seed  treat¬ 
ment  for  maximum  crops  in  the  food  for 
freedom  program,  Bayer-Semesan  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  distribut¬ 
ing  crop  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
advantages  and  application  methods  of 
seed  treatment.  The  company  has  also 
made  available  the  film  “Feeding  the 
Multitude,”  an  all-talking  one-reel  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  some  of  the  more 
common  vegetable  diseases.  These  films 
are  available  without  charge  to  theatres, 
agiicultural  colleges,  county  agricultural 
agents,  vocational  instructors  and  other 
responsible  organizations. 

FAR  EAST  IMPORTS 

Indications  of  a  complete  cessation  of 
imports  of  such  food  products  as  certain 
types  of  teas,  spices,  tapioca,  cocoanut, 
etc.,  as  a  result  of  the  spreading  zone  of 
hostilities  in  the  Far  East  made  their 
appearance  this  week. 

Marine  underwriters  during  the  week 
announced  that  they  were  withdrawing 
rate  schedules  on  shipments  to  and  from 
ports  east  of  Calcutta.  The  principal 
areas  affected  are  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  Burma,  shipments  to  or  from 
Australia  not  being  involved. 


THE  FOOD  BROKER 

he  Food  Broker”  is  the  title  of  a 
be  let  issued  by  the  National  Food 
B-  ers  Association,  which  briefly  yet 
fu.  explains  the  function  of  a  food 
br;  :r,  what  and  how  he  performs  his 
di’  s,  and  his  place  in  the  economical 
di>  ibution  of  food  and  grocery  products 
as  sales  agent. 
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SALT  IN  CANNING 

By  E.  H.  PENDLETON,  Vice-President 
Worcester  Salt  Company 

Quality  canned  products  start  with 
quality  vegetables.  Canning  cannot  add 
quality  any  more  than  canning  does  to 
the  original  quality  of  fruits.  Unless 
the  raw  material  is  right,  superior  re¬ 
sults  in  the  finished  product  cannot  be 
expected. 

The  first  step  in  the  accomplishment 
of  quality  canned  products  therefoi-e 
must  be  the  careful  selection  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  to  be  processed.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  step  is  the  selection  of  the  salt  to 
be  used. 

It’s  a  common  thing  to  assume  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  salt.  However, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
as  much  salt,  and  particularly  rock  salt 
or  common  salt,  contains  impurities,  such 
as  bitter  tasting  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  which  result  in  inferior 
products. 

A  clean  brine  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
brine  and  these  bitter  chlorides  cannot 
be  seen  in  solution  or  removed  from 
brine  by  filtration. 

The  National  Canners  Association  Bul¬ 
letin,  No.  20L,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
hardening  effect  of  calcium  on  vegeta¬ 
bles:  “the  hardness  of  the  water  and  the 
amount  of  calcium  in  the  salt  used  in 
brine  for  canned  peas  have  a  pronounced 
influence  on  the  hardness  of  the  prod¬ 
uct”;  concerning  dry  beans:  “the  harden¬ 
ing  effect  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
compounds  on  dry  beans  is  even  greater 
than  on  peas.”  Now  with  respect  to 
beets:  “calcium  and  magnesium  in  salt 
sometimes  produce  a  white  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  beets.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  apparent  in  cut  beets  and  some¬ 
times  detracts  from  their  commercial 
value.”  The  bulletin  continues,  “a  hard¬ 
ness  of  less  than  50  parts  per  million 
is  generally  classified  as  ‘soft’;  from  50 
to  100  parts  per  million  as  ‘slightly  hard’; 
from  100  to  200  as  ‘hard.’  ”  When  a 
salt,  containing  calcium  and  magnesium 
compounds  equivalent  to  only  0.39r  of 
calcium,  is  dissolved  in  water  of  zero 
I’ardness  (16.7  pounds  of  salt  per  100 
gallons)  the  resulting  brine  has  a  hard¬ 
ness  of  150  parts  per  million.  The  brine 
is  thus  definitely  hard  and  so  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  use  of  salt  with  only 
.3%  calcium  content  would  cause  an  en¬ 
tire  loss  of  the  cost  of  having  the  water 
softened  to  begin  with.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  using  only  salt  of  high 
purity. 

The  best  salt  is  still  the  lowest  priced 
item  in  the  canning  process — and  when 
only  a  few  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  im¬ 
purities  in  salt  can  lower  the  grade  of  a 
pack,  it  is  certainly  economy  to  use  the 
best  salt. 

DIVIDEND 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.H.,  has  declared  the 
usual  quarterly  dividend  of  25  cents  a 
share  on  the  capital  stock,  payable 
Feb.  25. 


TO  STUDY  FOOD  VALUE  DESTRUCTION 
IN  DEHYDRATION  PROCESSES 

Owing  to  shortage  of  shipping  and 
tin,  there  is  increasing  need  for  concen¬ 
trated  foods  which  may  be  easily  trans¬ 
ported  and  prepared  for  consumption, 
particularly  vegetables,  and  chemists  at 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  are  cooperating  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  on  a  nationwide  pi’oject 
to  determine  the  food  value  of  dehy¬ 
drated  vegetables,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  station  officials. 

During  World  War  I,  great  quantities 
of  dried  vegetables  were  used,  but  had 
many  shortcomings,  says  Dr.  D.  K.  Tres- 
sler,  chemist  at  the  Experiment  Station 
in  discussing  the  new  project,  who  con¬ 
tinues,  “during  the  past  twenty  years 
the  science  of  food  preservation  has  made 
great  strides.  For  example,  today  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  vegetables  must 
be  blanched  or  scalded  before  they  are 
canned,  frozen,  or  dried.  This  scalding 
destroys  enzymes  which  otherwise  would 
not  only  impair  the  palatability  of  the 
product,  but  which  also  cause  rapid  de¬ 
struction  of  essential  vitamins,  particu¬ 
larly  vitamins  C  and  A.” 

For  the  present,  the  studies  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Geneva  will  be  concerned  with 
the  determination  of  the  losses  of  vita¬ 
mins  and  other  nutritive  values  which 
occur  during  the  preparation  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  drying  and  during  the  drying 
operation,  the  losses  of  vitamins  which 
may  occur  during  storage  of  dried  vege¬ 
tables  under  various  conditions,  and  a 
study  of  the  amount  of  scalding  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  the  maximum  retention 
of  vitamins  and  the  development  of  a 
simple  laboratory  method  for  indicating 
when  this  degree  of  scalding  has  been 
reached.  Later,  freshly  harvested  vege¬ 
tables  grown  on  the  Experiment  Station 
grounds  will  be  tested  for  varietal  adapt¬ 
ability  for  dehydration. 

Three  of  the  station  chemists  have 
been  assigned  to  this  project  and  work 
is  already  well  under  way.  Other  co¬ 
operating  agencies  include  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

MARTIN  IN  WPB  POST 

John  A.  Martin  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Director  of 
Purchases  in  charge  of  Perishable  Foods 
Operations,  Douglas  C.  KacKeachie,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  of 
WPB,  announced  February  10. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  with  WPB  and 
its  predecessor,  0PM,  since  December, 
1940.  He  was  in  the  Subsistence  and 
Supplies  Branch  of  the  Purchases  Divi¬ 
sion  and  his  activities  included  assisting 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  organizing 
its  marketing  centers  in  which  all  per¬ 
ishable  foods  are  being  purchased.  He 
will  continue  this  work,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago.  He  will  also  assist  in 
coordinating  the  perishable  purchases  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  par¬ 


ticularly  in  seaports  where  large  quanti¬ 
ties  will  be  purchased  for  shipments  to 
overseas  detachments. 

When  Mr.  Martin  joined  0PM  he  was 
vice-president  and  genei-al  manager  of 
Wesco  Foods  Company,  subsidiary  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Prior  to  that  he  was  president  of 
F.  E.  Baldwin,  Inc.,  and  also  Mid-States 
Produce,  Inc.,  prior  to  their  merger  with 
Wesco  Foods  Co.  For  ten  years  he  was 
director  of  produce  operations  for 
Kroger  Baking  and  Gi’ocery  Co.,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  purchase  and  sales  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Martin  served  in  the  Army  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I. 

GERHARD  IN  NEW  POST 

Howard  R.  Gerhard,  well  known  to 
canners  and  food  manufacturers,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers’  Alliance,  and  will  di¬ 
rect  the  voluntary  group’s  advertising 
and  merchandising  operations. 

Mr.  Gerhard  has  been  with  IGA  for 
the  past  seven  years,  having  formerly 
directed  the  group’s  buying  activities  at 
New  York.  He  is  well  known  in  the  food 
trade  having  been  associated  with  food 
manufacturers  and  distributors  for  the 
past  35  years. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


LEAGUE  WAR  COUNCIL 

Plans  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  to  be  held 
at  Del  Monte,  March  5,  6  and  7,  are 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  will 
not  be  term.ed  a  convention,  but  will  go 
onto  the  records  as  a  War  Council.  The 
sessions  will  be  streamlined  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  them  and  set  ad¬ 
dresses  will  make  way  for  group  meet¬ 
ings,  or  panel  discussions,  with  these  led 
by  leaders  in  various  lines.  The  various 
offices  of  price  administration,  lend-lease, 
procurement  and  priorities  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  to  set  forth  the  viewpoints  of 
the  Government.  A  little  golf  will  be 
played  and  there  will  be  dinner  gath¬ 
erings,  but  entertainment  will  be  on  a 
modest  scale  with  attention  centered  on 
work. 

SUGAR  STOLEN 

The  plant  of  the  Val-Vita  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  600  Minnesota  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  was  visited  by  burg¬ 
lars  and  150  sacks  of  fine  granulated 
cane  sugar  taken. 

TOMATO  CANNERY 

Work  is  well  under  way  at  Woodland, 
Calif.,  on  the  erection  of  a  large  tomato 
cannery  for  the  Matmor  Canning  Com¬ 
pany.  Equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  tomato  paste  will  be  included.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Alfred  Morich. 
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ishers,  juice  extractors, 
kettles,  tanks,  cooking 
coils,  complete  cooking 
units,  hot-break  equip¬ 
ment  for  juiee  or  eat- 
sup  production  1  i  n  e  s, 
continuous  juice  heat¬ 
ing  units,  deaerators  for 
catsup,  circulating  re¬ 
heaters  and  many  other 
items  of  great  interest 
to  canners  who  desire 
to  improve  their  oper¬ 
ations.  The  newly  re¬ 
vised  Langsenkamp 
Catalog  illustrates  and 


•  The  items  of  canning  equipment 
that  have  been  developed  to  supply 
individual  manufacturers  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  increased  production  efficiency 
and  decreased  produced  costs,  under 
peace  time  operating  conditions,  are 
the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  the  food  production 
problem  in  this  great  emergency.  Such 
modern  equipment,  typified  by  Lang¬ 
senkamp  Production  Units,  eliminate 
waste  of  raw  product  by  increasing 
yield — eliminate  waste  of  production 
time  by  assuring  efficient,  dependable 
operations  with  shut-downs  reduced  to 
the  ultimate  minimum — e  1  i  m  i  n  a  t  c 
waste  of  man  power  by  requiring  few¬ 
er  attendants — e  1  i  m  i  n  a  t  e  waste  of 
horsepower  by  giving  efficient  perfor¬ 
mance  with  less  power  consumption. 


Langsenkamp  Hot> 
Break  Tank  increases 
yield,  improves  quality. 


£-Z-Adjust  Pulper.  Instant 
adjustment  assures  maxi* 
mum  yield  and  maximum 
quality  without  loss  of  pro* 
diiction  time 


•  If  you  want  to  put  your  plant  in  the  win¬ 
ning  column — give  it  greater  production  ca¬ 
pacity  and  power — provide  smooth  efficient 


High  production  Indiana 
Finishers  for  fine  quality. 
Sanitary  construction.  Quick 
and  easy  screen  changes. 


Indiana  Deaerator.  Practical.  Kfficient. 
Self-contained.  Does  the  job  perfectly. 


describes  the  entire  line.  Copy  on  request. 
Do  not  delay  placing  orders  for  equipment 
you  must  have  to  meet  production  require¬ 
ment  next  season.  As  important  as  canning 
equipment  is,  it  can  only  share  in  essential 
materials  used  in  its  construction. 


operation — prevent  production  costs  from  in¬ 
creasing  unnecessarily.  The  advantages  sup- 

_ fl  plied  by  Langsenkamp 

Equipment  will  meet 
these  requirements. 


Kook*More  KoiU  have  20  per  cent  greater  evaporating 
capacity.  Do  not  char  bottomH  of  wood  tanka. 


Langsenkamp  production  units  have  been 
delivering  these  advantages  to  canners  for 
many  years.  Within  their  field,  Langsen¬ 
kamp  items  of  equipment  have  definitely  led 
the  way  to  modern  production  methods,  and 
through  improvements  and  new  developments 
the  line  is  foremost  today  for  capacity,  quality 
of  product,  operating  efficiency  and  low-cost 
production. 

The  Langsenkamp  Line  is  complete  for 
tomato  products  and  pumpkin— puljiers  fm. 


Indiana  Chili 
Sauce  Machine 
makes  chili  sauce 
8t<k;k  directly 
from  unpeeled 
tomatoes. 


The  Indiana  Filler, 
representing  the 
best  in  gallon 
liquid  filling  ma¬ 
chines. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


.ABELS  ARE  LAUDED 

AS  HELP  TO  BUYERS 


3PA  Consumer  Unit  Head  Sees  Tags  Aiding 
Civilian  Contribution  to  War 

(Bureau  of  Journal  of  Commerce) 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6. — Civilian  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  production  program 
by  wise  buying  in  wartime  has  been 
greatly  furthered  by  the  labeling  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion’s  price  schedule  on  bed  linens,  Dan 
A.  West,  director  of  the  Consumer  Divi¬ 
sion  of  O.  P.  A.,  declared  today. 

“The  war  production  effort  makes  it 
apparent  that  price  control  must  more 
than  ever  be  related  to  quality  control 
if  unwarranted  price  increases  of  an  in¬ 
direct  nature  are  to  be  prevented,”  Mr. 
West  said. 

The  O.  P.  A.  order  on  four  types  of 
cotton  bed  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  sheet¬ 
ings,  announced  earlier  this  week,  sets 
maximum  manufacturers’  prices  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  and  construction  of 
the  items.  Such  bed  linens  sold  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  after  March  2  must  carry  a 
label  giving  the  type  and  size,  identify¬ 
ing  those  which  are  “seconds”  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  are  “substandard”  when 
they  do  not  meet  minimum  quality  and 
construction  specifications. 

“Bed  linens  labeled  by  manufacturers 
in  accordance  with  these  provisions  will 
begin  to  appear  in  retail  stores  by 
April,”  Mr.  West  said.  “Consumers  who 
go  shopping  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
after  that  time  should  make  a  special 
point  of  looking  for  the  labels.  Since 
the  labels  may  become  separated  as  the 
articles  travel  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  store,  consumers  should  ask  retail¬ 
ers  to  make  an  effort  to  see  that  the 
labels  remain  when  the  linens  are  put 
on  store  shelves.” 

Stresses  Value  of  Labels 

My  familiarizing  herself  with  the 
ni  aning  of  these  labels,  the  home- 
n  uker  shopping  for  bed  linens  would  be 
a  bj  to  select  the  linens  with  the  weight 
a  '  strength  desired  for  the  kind  of  use, 

V  >r  and  laundering  customary  in  her 
f:  .ily,  Mr.  West  said.  “She  will  then 
!  able  to  buy  sheets  and  pillow  cases 

V  ch  will  give  her  the  most  for  the 
1  ney  she  has  to  spend  and  which  will 
i  "r  her  the  service  desired.”  he  added. 

This  is  a  forward  step  in  the  effort 
t  give  wartime  consumers  information 
<  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  buy. 
*  >lity  information  on  consumer  goods 
’  help  prevent  indirect  price  increases 
will  enable  consumers  to  select  and 

■i  care  of  goods  in  ways  that  will  put 
'  least  strain  on  the  country’s  mate- 
J  3  and  factories,  so  vitally  needed  for 
t  war.” 

Ir.  West  said  the  consumer  division 

0.  P.  A.  is  preparing  a  simple  ex- 
’  nation  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 


which  will  appear  on  the  sheet  and 
pillowcase  labels.  This  information  will 
be  made  available  to  the  nation’s  home¬ 
makers  at  about  the  time  the  labeled 
linens  appear  on  store  counters.” 

They  can  see  and  feel  the  sheets  and 
pillow  cases.  How  much  more  important 
on  canned  food  which  they  cannot  see! 
It  will  come,  but  why  wait  for  law  to 
do  what  good  salesmanship — and  fair 
dealing — with  the  final  buyers  of  your 
products  demand?  “Quality”  grading 
won’t  down — and  you  know  it! 

SALVAGING  ESSENTIAL  MATERIALS 

The  National  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wholesale  Distribution,  headed 
by  Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler  of  the  Tyler- 
Simpson  Co.,  Foil  Worth  wholesale 
grocers,  and  former  president  of  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  has  launched  a  drive  to  co¬ 
ordinate  salvaging  activities  which  many 
distributors  have  hitherto  been  conduct¬ 
ing  on  an  individual  voluntary  basis. 

The  campaign  will  stress  the  salvaging 
wherever  possible  of  wastepaper,  card¬ 
board  and  fibreboard,  scrap  metal,  old 
rags  and  metals,  and  other  materials 
needed  in  the  war  effort. 

Reporting  on  ways  and  means  of 
effecting  this  salvaging  and  savings  in 
such  materials,  one  jobber  reported  to 
the  Committee  that  he  has  found  that  he 
can  use  a  carton  21  times  in  making 
deliveries,  where  such  cartons  previously 
were  used  only  once  and  then  “junked” 
by  the  retailer.  In  developing  this 
economy,  the  jobber  in  question  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  his  retailers 
in  unpacking  cartons  on  delivery  and 
returning  the  empty  cartons  to  the 
jobber’s  driver  for  re-use. 

NEW  INTER-TRADE  GROUP 

Food  interests  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  watched  with  interest  the 
aggressiveness  of  food  men  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  promoting  close  inter-trade 
accords. 

The  latest  Philadelphia  group  of  this 
nature,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Sales¬ 
men’s  Better  Business  Association,  has 
just  been  brought  into  being.  The  group’s 
objectives  are  to  “create  and  uphold  mu¬ 
tual  respect,  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  associates;  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  higher  knowledge  of  foodstuffs 
and  their  distribution;  to  promote  the 
sale  and  use  of  edible  foods  for  better 
health.” 

Bernard  Buongiorno  of  S.  Lanza, 
wholesale  grocers,  is  president  of  the 
new  organization.  Other  officers  are: 
Vice-president,  Joseph  Cavallo,  Swinger 
&  Binenstock,  wholesale  grocers;  treas¬ 
urer,  Elmer  Piccone,  Balbo  Packing  Co.; 
secretary,  Edmond  Lopez,  Giacomo  Foti, 
wholesale  grocers;  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Attiolo  H.  V.  Ricciai’di,  Felici 
Brokerage  Co. 


PROTECTING  SALMON  CANNING 

Unofficial  reports  from  Washington  in¬ 
dicate  that  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  furnish  protection 
for  Alaskan  salmon  cannery  fishing  fleets 
and  supply  vessels  operating  during  the 
coming  season.  It  is  expected  that  con¬ 
voy  service  and  other  forms  of  protec¬ 
tion  will  be  made  available  in  May,  when 
the  first  vessels  normally  sail  for  the 
cannery  fitting-out  operation.  Current 
plans,  it  is  reported,  call  for  close  con¬ 
trol  over  personnel  of  fishing  boats  and 
cannery  crews,  and  it  is  also  expected 
that  the  Navy  will  demand  that  boats  in 
the  Alaska  run  stick  to  a  specific  route, 
to  be  patrolled  by  air  and  by  surface 
vessels,  probably  based  at  Alaska. 

Japanese  fishing  interests  normally  op¬ 
erate  fishing  fleets,  and  some  floating 
canneries,  in  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska, 
so  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  skir¬ 
mishing  may  be  looked  for  during  the 
1942  canning  season. 

A  large  number  of  fishing  vessels  op¬ 
erated  by  Japanese  nationals  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  have  been  seized  on 
the  West  Coast,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  Seizures  in  the  Do¬ 
minion,  it  is  reported,  aggregate  some 
1,100  vessels. 

It  is  not  as  yet  known  whether  Navy 
protection  will  cover  the  entire  Alaska 
salmon  canning  districts,  or  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  areas  of  largest  protection. 
Nor  is  it  known  whether  packers  will  be 
in  position  to  make  much  of  a  pack  for 
the  civilian  trade,  after  lease-lend  and 
Army  and  Navy  requirements  have  been 
met  from  the  new  season’s  packs. 

WAGES  AND  FUTURES 

A  problem  of  inci-easing  significance 
which  canners  and  distributors  must  take 
into  account  in  pricing  futures  canned 
foods  sales  is  the  current  drive,  initiated 
by  CIO  unions,  for  higher  wages.  While 
this  campaign  has  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  CIO  thus  far,  it  is  probable  that 
other  labor  organizations  will  follow 
suit. 

The  union  demand  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  higher  cost  of  living  de¬ 
mands  an  increased  return  to  workers. 
Demands  for  compensatory  wage  in¬ 
creases,  averaging  $1  per  day,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  the  automobile,  steel, 
electrical  and  other  key  industi-ies.  The 
movement  will  in  all  likelihood  expand 
into  the  field  of  canned  foods  production 
and  marketing. 

There  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  the 
Government  intends  to  “crack  down”  on 
labor  unions.  Hence,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  both  the  canner  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  to  make  haste  slowly  in  naming 
any  prices,  tentative  or  otherwise,  on 
1942  packs. 

McKinney  in  Washington 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  left  early  in  February  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  connection  with  hearings 
on  the  sugar  situation. 
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P£A  ADJUSTMBNT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT 

New  Perfection  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  &  mw 

CORN  FILLER 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 

time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  H 

funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed.  H 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper.  ^ 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


The  Double  “S”  IT.  C.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLfllR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Consideration  Sidetracked  By  Can 
Ruling — The  Why  of  It — An  Official 
Interpretation. 

MARKET  IN  ABEYANCE  —  The 
event  of  this  week,  so  far,  but 
equally  of  the  industry’s  whole 
history,  has  been  the  issuance  of 
the  long-waited  for,  and  expected. 
Can  Restriction  Order.  Rumors 
that  it  would  close  out  the  packing 
of  canned  foods  in  small  cans  had 
caused  a  run  by  the  buyers  on 
goods  of  all  kinds  packed  in  such 
cans,  and  prices  not  only  advanced, 
but  in  many  instances  the  holders 
withdrew  from  the  market.  Prices 
have  been  advancing,  and  on  the 
goods  which  will  no  longer  be 
packed  in  tin — after  the  stated 
date — all  prices  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  As  a  result  we  are  with¬ 
holding  our  usual  market  price 
pages  from  this  issue,  and  until  the 
excitement  settles  down  somewhat, 
possibly  by  next  issue. 

The  announcement  came  towards 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  with  it 
the  canned  foods  market  just  closed 
up.  So  pass  up  market  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  time  being.  And  let’s 
get  busy  on  the  new  order. 

For  your  own  peace  of  mind  and 
to  avoid  stress  of  spirit,  let’s  re¬ 
member  that  the  object  of  this  new 
order  is  to  save  tin ;  to  conserve  it 
for  such  products  as  must  be 
terilized.  The  tin  supply  of  the 
'vorld  has  possibly  been  destroyed, 
)!'  at  least  it  will  take  years  to 
oring  it  back  to  production.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  are  at  war  two  years,  the 
hances  are  we  will  not  have 
nough  tin  to  make  cans  for  even 
he  very  most  important  items,  like 
nilk.  The  job  then  is  to  save  what 
ve  have,  to  make  additions  where¬ 
ver  possible,  and  to  conserve  to 
he  utmost.  We  Americans  are 
ond  of  flaring  up  at  any  law  which 
ouches  us;  as  for  instance  when 
he  pure  food  law  was  passed  most 
anners  were  sure  it  would  put  the 
ndustry  out  of  business.  We  can 
ook  back  on  that  experience  and 
see  how  wrong  we  were — all  be¬ 


cause  we  did  not  understand.  Let’s 
take  this  drastic  war  punishment 
as  a  war  calamity,  and  not  need¬ 
lessly  worry  ourselves.  If  we  can 
win  the  war  quickly  we  will  be 
saved  a  lot,  but  we  can’t  use  reck¬ 
lessly  the  small  supplies  we  have 
in  that  idea. 

BRIEFED  —  Here  is  an  official 
synopsis  of  what  the  tin  can  ruling 
means,  issued  on  February  12th, 
from  the  WPB,  so  it  is  not  our 
opinion.  The  full  official  report,  in 
all  details,  appears  in  this  issue.  It 
is  easily  the  market  feature. 

Here  is  the  WPB  summary,  here 
is  what  it  means: 

War  Production  Board 

The  Wai’  Production  Board  today 
(February  12th)  ordered  a  drastic  re¬ 
duction  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  de¬ 
livery  and  use  of  tin  cans.  The  action, 
embodied  in  Conservation  Order  M-81,  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  tin 
used  by  the  canning  industry  compared 
with  1941. 

Concurrently,  the  WPB  issued  Prefer¬ 
ence  Rating  Order  No.  P-115  granting 
high  priority  ratings  to  canners  for  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance  and  expansions  to 
enable  the  canners  to  pack  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  provided  for  in  M-81.  A 
rating  of  A-l-a — the  highest  possible — is 
granted  for  emergency  repairs  to  avert 
spoilage  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  A  rating 
of  A-3  is  granted  for  other  repairs, 
maintenance  and  expansions.  Previously 
the  canning  industry  operated  within 
P-100  which  carried  a  preference  rating 
of  A-10. 

Last  year  more  than  40,000  tons  of 
tin  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin¬ 
plate  for  tin  cans.  The  Containers 
Branch  of  WPB  estimated  that  today’s 
order  will  reduce  such  consumption  in 
1942  to  24,500  tons,  a  saving  of  at  least 
15,500  tons.  Lend-Lease  figures  are  not 
included  in  either  the  1941  or  1942 
figures. 

The  Order  is  based  upon  limiting  the 
amount  of  tin  and  tinplate  which  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans.  When¬ 
ever  a  percentage  is  specified,  it  refers 
to  the  amount  of  tinplate  permitted 
rather  than  to  the  number  of  cans  or  to 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  packed. 

In  general,  small-sized  cans  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  about 
7  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  saving,  how¬ 
ever,  will  result  from  curtailment  and 
even  elimination  of  the  use  of  tin  cans  as 
containers  for  products  which  can  be 
packed  in  cans  of  other  materials  or 
which  do  not  have  to  be  canned  at  all  and 


from  thinning  the  thickness  of  the  tin¬ 
plate  coating  on  virtually  all  cans. 

The  order  places  all  cans  in  four 
categories.  All  products  to  be  packed  in 
the  cans  are  grouped  in  three  tables.  A 
“Primary  Products  Can”  is  a  can  used 
to  pack  any  product  listed  in  Table  1.  A 
“Secondary  Products  Can”  is  a  can  used 
to  pack  any  product  listed  in  Table  2. 

A  “Special  Products  Can”  is  a  can  used 
to  pack  any  product  listed  in  Table  3. 

A  “Non-Essential  Can”  is  a  can  now 
used  to  pack  any  product  not  listed  in 
Tables  1,  2,  or  3.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  cans  as  such — only  in  the  products 
that  go  into  them. 

In  general.  Primary  Products  Cans 
will  be  used  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  primary  importance.  They  represent 
in  the  main  products  on  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  set  produc¬ 
tion  goals  and  which  would  spoil  if  not 
canned  when  fresh.  No  limit  is  placed 
by  the  Order  on  the  number  of  such  cans. 

Secondary  Products  Cans  will  be  used 
to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance. 
Some  of  these  products  can  be  dried.  In 
general,  these  products  are  given  as  much 
tinplate  as  was  used  to  pack  100  per  cent 
of  their  1940  pack. 

Special  Products  Cans  will  be  used  to 
pack  important  medical,  chemical,  dental, 
and  industrial  products,  and  in  general, 
the  production  of  these  cans  is  limited 
to  100  per  cent  of  1940. 

Non-essential  tin  cans  are  cut  50  per 
cent  for  the  remainder  of  February  and 
then  discontinued  entirely.  Among  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  group  are  beer,  dog  food, 
dried  beans  of  all  kinds  (including  pork 
and  beans) ,  baking  powder,  cereals  and 
flour,  petroleum  products,  spices  and  con¬ 
diments,  and  tobacco. 

None  of  the  restrictions  apply  to  pur¬ 
chase  orders  bearing  a  higher  than  A-2 
rating.  Such  orders  may  be  filled  through 
packing  all  required  quantities  of  food¬ 
stuffs  packed  in  tin,  even  though  the 
product  (such  as  dried  beans)  is  in  the 
non-essential  category.  In  general,  this 
is  intended  to  meet  Armed  Services  and 
Lend-Lease  requirements. 

Another  list  (Exhibit  B)  made  a  part 
of  the  order  lists  products  which  are 
excluded  from  the  prohibition  against  a 
tinplate  coating  of  more  than  1.25 

pounds  per  base  box  of  tinplate.  A 
thickness  of  1.5  pounds  is  permitted. 

This  is  done  to  assure  a  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  of  tin  to  make  it  acid  resistant. 
Products  in  this  list  ai’e  sauerkraut, 
pureed  vegetables  and  fruits,  berries, 
cherries,  plums,  prunes,  lemon  juice, 

phenols  and  cresols,  glycerine,  pectin, 
nicotine  sulphate,  pickles,  and  jams, 

jellies  and  preserves. 

The  Order  applies  both  to  the  canner 
and  the  can  manufacturer.  It  prohibits 
any  canner  from  buying,  accepting  de- 
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livery  of,  manufacturing,  or  using  for 
packing  cans  requiring  more  tin,  tinplate, 
or  terneplate  for  any  particular  product 
than  is  permitted  under  the  Order. 

It  prohibits  a  can  manufacturer  from 
manufacturing,  selling  or  delivering  any 
cans  except  pursuant  to  contracts  or 
orders  validated  by  affidavits  from  can- 
ners  as  specified  in  the  Order. 

Can  manufacturers  are  ordered  to  co¬ 
operate  with  tin  plate  mills  in  “effectuat¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as 
possible”  a  program  of  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  tin  coating  on  cans,  both 
by  hotdip  coating  and  by  electrolytic 
coating;  and  canners  are  required  to 
accept  such  cans.  These  cans,  with  the 
exception  just  listed,  will  be  limited  to 
tin  coating  with  a  pot-yield  thickness  of 
not  more  than  1.25  pounds  per  base  box. 

Can  manufacturers  are  ordered  further 
to  concentrate  “to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable”  on  the  larger  size  cans;  to 
substitute,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  containers  made  of  other 
material  for  containers  made  of  tinplate 
and  terneplate;  and  to  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  solder  having  the  minimum  tin 
content  for  sealing  cans. 

Both  can  manufacturers  and  canners 
are  prohibited  fi’om  ordering  from  steel 
mills  more  tinplate  or  terneplate  than  is 
needed  to  produce  the  cans  permitted  by 
the  order.  If  orders  have  already  been 
placed  in  excess  of  such  amounts,  such 
excess  must  be  cancelled. 

The  restrictions  on  can  sizes  in  all 
groups  become  effective  March  1,  1942. 
The  restrictions  as  to  quantity  become 
effective  at  once. 

Among  the  largest  savings  to  result 
from  the  elimination  of  tin  cans  for  cer¬ 
tain  products  ai’e:  beer  cans,  which  last 
year  used  1,600  tons;  pork  and  beans, 
1,440  tons;  oil,  275  tons;  coffee,  900  tons; 
tobacco,  200  tons;  kidney  beans,  200  tons; 
hominy,  150  tons;  dog  food,  820  tons. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Prices  All  on  the  Strong  Side — Higher  Than 
in  ’29 — Tomato  Prices  Now  “Nominal” — 
Corn  Stronger — Better  Demand  for  Peas — 

Beans  Mostly  Withdrawn — Fish  Hardly 
Quotable. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  13,  1942. 

note:  Issuance  of  the  Can  Re¬ 
striction  Order  late  in  the  week 
renders  many  of  the  prices  quoted 
herein  all  out  of  line.  The  excluded 
sizes  of  cans,  and  the  products  to 
be  excluded  from  cans  are  general¬ 
ly  all  withdrawn,  both  on  offerings 
and  prices.  When  the  enactment 
passes  many  may  reappear. 

THE  SITUATION — It  would  be  a 
misstatement  to  say  that  canned 


foods  buying  has  picked  up  in  the 
local  market  this  week,  notwith¬ 
standing  yesterday’s  holiday.  Rath¬ 
er  it  might  be  said  that  canners 
have  increased  their  selling.  At 
any  event,  the  volume  of  business 
has  shown  some  improvement  for 
the  period,  and  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  active  until  canners  complete 
the  marketing  of  unsold  stocks  of 
1942  packs  still  held  in  their  ware¬ 
houses.  Pricewise,  the  situation 
remains  firm,  and  prices  are  still 
on  the  up-grade,  corn  currently 
showing  a  definite  advancing  ten¬ 
dency.  Other  items  still  decidedly 
on  the  strong  side  include  shrimp, 
which  has  again  advanced,  top 
grades  of  tomatoes,  beans,  and 
most  fruits. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  have 
cast  aside  worries  over  probable 
ceilings  for  food  products  and  are 
adding  to  inventories  wherever 
possible.  The  situation  is  aptly 
summed  up  by  one  interest,  which 
normally  gives  the  buyers’  side  in 
its  reports,  which  says:  “Canners 
are  working  feverishly  to  augment 
supplies  of  such  products  as  can  be 
packed  at  this  time,  but  shortages 
and  exhausted  supplies  are  inevita¬ 
ble  leading  up  to  the  1942  spring 
and  summer  packs.  Meantime, 
values  continue  to  climb ;  those  who 
have  tomatoes,  corn  and  stringless 
beans  are  not  “profiteering”  con¬ 
scious.  Prices  in  the  aggregate  are 
higher  than  they  have  been  since 
the  spring  of  1929  and  are  des¬ 
tined  to  advance  further.  The  spot 
situation  is  causing  distributors  to 
give  serious  thought  to  future 
bookings  on  the  SAP  basis  and  as 
a  result  numerous  orders  are  being 
placed.  Packers  are  showing  a  hes¬ 
itancy  to  make  SAP  commitments 
pending  clarifications  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  they  will  be  obliged  to  furnish 
the  Government  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  overselling  or  being  ‘put 
on  the  spot’  they  are  beginning  to 
insert  safety  clauses  in  their  future 
sales  agreements.  Even  so  condi¬ 
tions  appear  to  warrant  liberal  for¬ 
ward  bookings  with  responsible 
sources  of  supply.” 

TOMATOES — The  market  contin¬ 
ues  to  develop  additional  strength, 
and  is  nearing  the  “nominal” 
point.  Current  quotations  for 
prompt  shipment  goods  find  stand¬ 


ards  listed  at  72V2  cents  for  Is, 
$1.05-$1.10  for  2s,  $1.40  for  21/2S, 
and  $5.25  for  10s,  f.o.b.  canneries. 
Supplies  of  extra  standards  are 
light,  with  some  2s  reported  avail¬ 
able  at  $1.15  for  2s  and  $5.50  for 
10s,  at  canneries.  Distributors 
here  are  beginning  to  look  more 
carefully  at  offerings  from  New 
York  State  and  mid-West  canner¬ 
ies  as  the  Florida  pack  continues 
backwards. 

CORN — The  Southern  market  is 
showing  a  better  tone,  reflecting 
current  strength  at  mid-Western 
cannery  points.  Southern  packers 
are  holding  standard  crushed  ever¬ 
green  2s  firm  at  95  cents,  with  ex¬ 
tra  standards  at  $1.05  minimum. 
Fancy  whole  grain  solid  pack  ever¬ 
green  is  strong  at  $1.15  with  10s 
at  $6.25.  On  bantam,  fancy  whole 
grain  is  listed  at  $1.15  for  2s  and 
$5.75  for  10s,  while  on  fancy  cream 
style  2s  list  at  $1.10  and  $6.00 
respectively. 

PEAS — Southern  peas  are  coming 
in  for  a  better  demand,  and 
trading  is  showing  some  activ¬ 
ity.  Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  are 
strong  at  $1.10  for  2s,  with  3-sieve 
held  at  $1.25.  Sweets  are  nominal 
and  in  light  supply  at  canneries. 

BEANS — Many  Southern  packers 
have  withdrawn  on  stringless 
beans,  but  some  offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  at  $1.10  for  standard  cut  2s 
and  $5.25  for  10s,  with  extra 
standard  2s  ranging  $1.15  to  $1.20, 
f.o.b.  canneries.  Distributors  are 
showing  more  interest  in  limas, 
with  standard  fresh  whites  now 
listing  at  90  to  95  cents  for  2s,  with 
10s  at  $4.50,  while  extra  standard 
mixed  white  and  green  beans  list 
at  $1.10  for  2s  and  $5.60  for  10s. 
Fancy  tiny  green  2s  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.00  canneries. 

SPINACH  —  Offerings  from  the 
South  are  limited  to  2i/^s  and  10s, 
fancy  quality,  which  are  held  at 
$1.65  and  $5.50,  respectively,  at 
canneries.  Demand  is  rather 
routine. 

SHRIMP — The  market  has  again 
gone  up  as  canners’  stocks  near  the 
vanishing  point.  The  market,  for 
prompt  shipment,  minimum  prices 
are  now  $1.95  for  small,  $2.05  for 
medium,  $2.15  for  large,  and  $2.25 
for  extra  large,  all  f.o.b.  New  Or- 
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leans.  Many  canners,  however, 
are  unwilling  to  book  at  these  fig¬ 
ures,  and  a  general  advance  to 
prices  about  10  cents  over  quoted 
basis  appears  in  prospect. 

SALMON  SHORT  —  With  unsold 
stocks  of  salmon  in  canners’  hands 
as  of  January  31  down  to  295,499 
cases  of  all  varieties,  the  market  is 
showing  further  strength.  Of  the 
January  31  stocks,  139,469  cases 
consisted  of  pinks  and  79,914  cases 
were  chums.  Holdings  at  the  close 
of  the  month  were  354,502  cases 
below  January  1  stocks.  While 
some  pinks  are  offering  at  $1.75, 
f.o.b.  Seattle,  the  market  on  other 
Alasaka  grades  remains  nominal. 

TUNA — Reports  from  the  Coast 
this  week  are  to  the  effect  that  new 
pack  California  tuna  prices  are  due 
for  a  sharp  advance.  The  Navy  is 
currently  making  plans  to  super¬ 
vise  tuna  fishing  operations  off  the 
coast,  but  Army  needs  will  come 
first  from  the  pack,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  350,000  cases 
of  Is  will  be  required  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  meantime,  the  market 
continues  in  nominal  position,  with 
jobbers  hunting  up  resale  lots  on 
spot  to  take  care  of  demands  from 
their  retail  trade. 

CITRUS  —  Notwithstanding  con¬ 
tinued  Government  buying,  dis¬ 
tributors  have  shied  away  from  the 
market  for  canned  citrus  on  re¬ 
ports  that  some  business  has  gone 
through  below  canners’  listed  quo¬ 
tations.  As  a  result,  actual  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  rather  limited  this 
week.  Florida  packers  quote  un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice  at  70 
cents  for  2s  and  $1.60  for  46-ounce, 
while  blended  grapefruit  and 


orange  juice  lists  at  75  cents  on  2s 
and  $1.75  on  46-ounce.  Orange 
juice  2s  are  held  at  80  cents,  with 
the  46-ounce  size  at  $1.90.  Fancy 
segments  list  at  $1.05  on  2s  and 
$2.40  on  46-ounce.  Texas  packers 
quote  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice 
on  the  basis  of  65  cents  for  2s, 
$1.45  for  46-ounce,  and  $3.00  for 
10s.  All  of  the  foregoing  prices, 
of  course,  f.o.b.  cannery  or  common 
shipping  point. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  canners’  lists  on  apricots 
have  stirred  up  some  buying  inter¬ 
est  in  this  item,  and  a  stronger 
market  on  peaches  has  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect.  Choice  2V2S  peaches  are 
now  well  established  at  $2.05, 
coast  basis,  and  distributors  are 
adding  to  their  stocks  on  this  item, 
anticipating  a  higher  market  on 
1942  pack,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  growing  tightness  of  the  sugar 
position.  Buying  interest  is  also 
reported  improving  on  fruits-for- 
salad,  fruit  cocktail,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  canned  fruit  line.  While 
stocks  of  jobbers  in  the  East  are 
fairly  large,  the  strong  market  out¬ 
look,  coupled  with  a  possible  tight¬ 
er  supply  position  on  freight  cars 
later  on  in  the  year,  have  combined 
to  dictate  the  advisability  of  add¬ 
ing  to  stocks  while  such  action  is 
still  possible. 


HARB  LEAVES  RED  &  WHITE 

Ray  O.  Hai’b,  who  has  heen  in  charge 
of  the  National  Field  Service  Department 
of  the  Red  &  White  Corporation,  servic¬ 
ing  Red  &  White  food  stores  and  whole¬ 
salers  in  thirty-three  States  in  the  Union, 
left  his  post  as  National  Field  Service 
Manager  February  1st,  1942,  to  take 
charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Juillard-Cockcroft  Corp.,  Watsonville, 
Calif. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

All  Out  for  Victory — Market  Very  Firm — 
Cherry  Week  Despite  Light  or  no  Stocks — 
Tomato  Prices  Set — Peas  Cleaning  Up 
— Standard  Corn  at  $1.00 — Government 
Takes  Big  Slice  of  ’42  Asparagus  Pack — 
Record  Shipments  of  Beets — Kraut  Prices 
Withdrawn — No  Time  as  Yet  to  Study  tha 
Can  Order. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  12,  1942. 

ALL-OUT  FOR  VICTORY — The  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  food  firms  in  Chicago, 
had  the  following  to  say  in  his  an¬ 
nual  message  to  his  stockholders: 

“We  are  not  going  to  be  content 
merely  to  pay  lip  service  to  our 
country’s  war  effort.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  all-out  for  victory.  All  that 
may  entail  I  do  not  know  at  this 
moment.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
our  business — the  production  and 
distribution  of  food — is  essential 
and  indispensable  to  our  nation’s 
war  program.  ‘Food,’  said  our  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  recently, 
‘will  play  a  role  just  as  important 
in  the  war  as  guns.’  Meeting  the 
nation’s  food  requirements  puts  a 
great  responsibility  upon  us  and 
we  will  give  the  full  measure  of 
our  service  to  the  nation  in  this 


That’s  the  spirit  of  all  true 
Americans,  and  it  should  be  echoed 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf. 

The  long  awaited  can  restriction 
order  has  just  reached  here.  No 
time  to  study  it  as  yet.  However, 
the  full  text  is  given  in  this  issue. 
You  will  read  it. 


SELECTED  TO  MEET  THE  CANNERS'  NEEDS 


Write  For  Our  New  Canners,  Price  List  Featuring  Penna.  Certified 
Tomato  Seeds,  Beans,  Corn,  Peas,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Etc. 


America’s  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods 
continue  upward  with  most  quo¬ 
tations  on  a  higher  level  or  with¬ 
drawn  entirely  or  being  unobtain¬ 
able. 

A  very  strong  position  is  main¬ 
tained  with  trade  interest  more 
generally  directed  than  ever  in  the 
past,  to  the  protection  of  their  sea¬ 
sonable  wants  against  the  1942 
pack. 

NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK  —  15th 
to  22nd  is  the  date  this  year  and, 
preparations  have  been  just  as  ex¬ 
tensive  even  though  spot  stocks  are 
scarce,  and  there  is  really  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  publicity  to  move  present 
holdings.  In  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  No.  10  R.S.P.  cherries  are 
quoted  at  from  $8.50  to  $9.00  with 
No.  2  tins  $1.60  to  $1.70. 

TOMATOES — The  market  seems  to 
be  stabilized  on  the  basis  of:  No. 

2  tin  standards,  $1.10  Indiana;  No. 
21/2  tin  standards,  $1.45  Indiana. 
Other  grades  and  sizes  are  unob¬ 
tainable,  so  say  several  authorities 
in  Chicagoland.  Reports  from  the 
Hoosier  State  are  that  every  effort 
is  being  made  at  this  early  date,  to 
stimulate  and  develop  planting,  so 
that  Indiana  will  produce  even  a 
greater  crop  and  pack  than  in 
1941. 

PEAS — Because  of  the  continued 
upward  trend  in  the  market  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  canners  now  find  their 
warehouses  depleted.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  quotations  on  any  pea  of 
any  size  or  grade  or  quality.  Most 
canners  have  the  “sold  out”  sign 
over  their  doors. 

A  drive  for  increased  pea  acre¬ 
age  in  the  surrounding  States  con¬ 
tinues  and  given  normal  weather 
conditions,  the  next  four  and  five 
months,  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  going  to  make  a  good  accounting 
in  the  pea  production  program. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  cream 
style  white  or  yellow  corn  is  now 
held  at  $1.00,  with  extra  standard 
grade  $1.10  to  $1.15  in  the  central 
West.  Other  grades,  like  whole 
grain  white  as  well  as  yellow  and 
fancy  cream  style,  are  quite  scarce. 
One  sale  of  No.  2  fancy  cream 
style  golden  bantam  was  recorded 
at  $1.20  cannery  the  other  day. 
No.  1  tin  corn  has  come  in  for 


some  added  interest,  but  lots  are 
scarce  and  the  only  quotations  are : 

No.  1  extra  standard  cream  style 
yellow,  80  cents  factory;  No.  1  ex¬ 
tra  standard  cream  style  white,  80 
cents  factory. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  trade  has  not 
yet  quite  recovered,  nor  has  it  been 
satisfactorily  explained  why  the 
Government  has  requested  a  ten¬ 
tative  reservation  of  44  per  cent 
of  the  1942  asparagus  pack.  While 
canning  of  asparagus  will  be 
stepped  up  all  over  the  country,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  aspara¬ 
gus  itself,  cannot  be  produced  in 
one  year’s  time,  like  corn,  peas,  to¬ 
matoes,  green  beans,  etc. 

BEETS  —  Wisconsin  canners  re¬ 
port  the  heaviest  shipments  since 
the  turn  of  the  year  in  the  history 
of  their  business.  What  looked  like 
rather  heavy  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  packing  season,  have  melted 
away  like  the  proverbial  snowball 
in  the  summertime.  Only  odd  lots 
seem  to  be  left  and  these  are  quoted 
at  prices  measurably  higher  than 
those  ruling  a  few  weeks  ago. 

SPINACH  —  Reports  from  the 
Ozarks,  the  southern  tier  of  States, 
as  well  as  California,  all  point  to  a 
very  largely  increased  acreage  for 
this  spring.  As  yet,  no  one  has 
named  prices.  All  are  awaiting 
some  definite  word  as  to  what  per¬ 
centage  of  this  year’s  pack  of  spin¬ 
ach,  the  Government  will  want. 
Spot  stocks  are  all  cleaned  up  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  winter 
packed  goods  in  California. 

PIMIENTOS — This  item  has  been 
really  occupying  the  spotlight  the 
last  week  or  two.  First,  a  car  of 
new  pack  Cuban  pimientos  reached 
Chicago,  and  on  account  of  the  bare 
floors,  was  readily  sold.  Now  rath¬ 
er  free  sales  have  been  made  of  a 
Texas  packing,  and  all  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment. 

The  activity  of  pimientos  is  due 
not  only  to  bare  stocks  both  among 
retailers  as  well  as  wholesalers, 
but  rumors  that  the  Government 
will  not  permit  Georgia  and  South¬ 
ern  California  to  pack  pimientos 
in  the  small  or  shelf  sizes  this 
season. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Prices  generally 
are  withdrawn,  as  it  is  understood 
that  the  Government  plans  to  re¬ 


strict  the  number  of  cans  to  the 
sauerkraut  packers,  who  are  won¬ 
dering  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  sauerkraut  now  in  their 
tanks. 

PUMPKIN  —  The  market  is  very 
firm  and  there  has  been  some  spir¬ 
ited  buying  due  to  the  rumor  that 
pumpkin  is  another  item  that 
might  not  be  packed  this  fall,  due 
to  the  tin  conservation  program. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  All  small 
sizes,  like  8  ounce.  No.  1  tins  and 
No.  2  tins,  have  been  practically 
cleaned  up  in  peaches,  apricots, 
cocktail,  as  well  as  salad. 

The  market  is  very  strong.  No. 
21/2  and  No.  10  choice  cling  peaches 
are  unavailable,  likewise  No.  10 
tin  solid  pack  pie  clings  are  most 
sparingly  quoted,  and  the  entire 
fruit  line  is  one  of  decided 
strength. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  JUICES — The 
market  seems  to  be  somewhat 
mixed.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago, 
Texas  canners  were  strong  and 
firm  in  their  ideas  but  a  little  weak¬ 
ness  has  crept  into  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  No.  2  tin  fancy 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  is 
more  freely  offered  at  62 1/0  cents 
to  65  cents  with  the  No.  404  tin 
at  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Out  of  Florida,  segments  con¬ 
tinue  tightly  held  at  $1.05  but  some 
easiness  has  also  crept  into  juices. 
Florida  canners  seem  unable  to 
meet  the  lower  prices  on  grapefruit 
juice  as  coming  from  Texas.  Blend¬ 
ed  juices  and  orange  juices  from 
Florida,  are  finding  more  ready 
reception. 

FISH — Oysters  are  quoted  from 
the  Gulf  at  $1.90  to  $2.00.  The 
spot  market  on  salmon  is  about 
cleaned  up  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  anyone  can  quote  on  any  size 
or  grade.  Sardines  are  in  short 
supply  and  the  two  large  packs,  the 
one  recorded  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
as  well  as  the  one  on  the  Pacific, 
have  been  cleaned  up.  Shrimp  is 
still  being  sparingly  quoted  at 
$1.90  for  small  and  $2.00  nominally 
for  medium,  f.o.b.  New  Orleans 
basis.  A  little  business  was  done 
in  this  market  on  tuna  during  the 
past  week  but  as  one  buyer  re¬ 
marked,  at  “box  car  figures.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Unchanged  in  Volume  and  Prices — 
Uncertain  When  Some  Kinds  of  Fish  Will 
Again  Be  Available — Heavy  Rains  Doing 
Damage — Enemy  Aliens  Were  Largely  in 
Fishing  and  Vegetable  Raising — Communi¬ 
ties  to  Be  held  Responsible  for  Harvesting  of 
Crops — Fruits,  etc.,  in  Small  Cans  Sought — 
Tomatoes  and  Products  Cleaning  Out. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  13,  1942. 

MARKET — The  canned  food  mar¬ 
ket  continues  largely  without 
change  as  far  as  sales  volume  or 
prices  are  concerned.  Most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  who  attended  the 
conventions  at  Chicago  have  re¬ 
turned,  although  some  brokers  are 
making  their  usual  tour  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  centers.  In 
general,  business  is  confined  to 
sales  for  fill-in  purposes  and  most 
of  this  calls  for  early  deliveries. 
There  are  continued  calls  for  items 
that  are  off  the  market,  particular¬ 
ly  for  pineapple,  tuna,  sardines  and 
salmon.  It  is  very  uncertain  when 
supplies  of  some  kinds  of  canned 
fish  will  again  be  available  in 
quantities. 

WEATHER  —  Heavy  rains  have 
continued  in  California  and  precip¬ 
itation  in  many  places  is  now  ahead 
of  that  of  a  year  ago,  when  it  was 
well  ahead  of  normal.  Consider¬ 
able  damage  has  been  done,  espe¬ 
cially  in  northern  and  central  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
State’s  canned  pack  of  fruits  and 
v  egetables  is  made.  Last  year,  high 
water  did  much  damage  to  cling 
peach  orchards  and  there  have  been 
floods  of  late  in  the  same  districts. 
Some  asparagus  acreage  in  the 
lelta  district  has  been  flooded  dur- 
ng  the  past  week  and  damage  done 
0  canning  spinach. 

ENEMIES — The  orders  to  evacu- 
te  enemy  aliens  from  vital  defense 
reas  in  California  will  strike  es- 
ecially  hard  at  the  fishing  and 


vegetable  industries  of  the  State. 
Fishermen  on  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey  Bays  are  predominantly 
Italian,  and  more  than  50  per  cent 
are  aliens,  although  many  are  long 
time  residents  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Los  Angeles  harbor 
area,  Japanese  fishermen  predomi¬ 
nate  and  their  presence  has  long 
been  objected  to  by  Navy  officials. 
The  industry  there  will  have  to  be 
carried  on,  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  by  a  sprinkling  of  Jugoslavs, 
Greeks  and  Scandinavians.  The 
fresh  vegetable  industry  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  State  is  al¬ 
ready  feeling  the  effects  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  aliens  and  the 
canning  industry  will  doubtless  be 
affected  later.  Already  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
farm-conscious  bodies  are  making 
plans  for  making  communities  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  harvesting  of 
crops  in  their  immediate  vicinities. 

DRY  BEANS — The  California  dry 
bean  market  maintained  a  firm 
tone  during  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
bruary,  with  the  demand  moderate 
and  offerings  light.  Prices  were 
about  the  same  as  a  week  earlier, 
with  a  small  advance  on  Blackeyes 
to  offset  a  5  cent  decline  on  one  or 
two  other  varieties.  Canners  re¬ 
ported  a  good  call  for  canned  pork 
and  beans  but  seemed  unwilling  to 
make  large  purchases  of  dry  beans 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  se¬ 
curing  adequate  tin  requirements. 

Canners  and  brokers  returning 
from  the  Chicago  conventions  com¬ 
ment  on  the  numerous  inquiries 
for  fruits  in  the  No.  1  and  8-oz. 
sizes.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  a 
considerable  volume  of  business 
could  be  had  in  these  if  stocks  were 
available.  Fruits  for  salad  seem 
to  have  come  into  their  own  of  late 
and  numerous  withdrawals  have 
been  made  during  the  week  be¬ 
cause  of  sold-out  conditions.  Fruit 
cocktail  is  also  getting  a  good  call, 
with  many  inquiries  for  the  8-oz. 
size  in  both  fancy  and  choice,  but 


with  little  to  be  had.  Packers  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries  on  orders  booked 
earlier  in  the  season  and  little  or 
no  new  business  is  being  accepted. 

TOMATOES  —  Sales  of  tomatoes 
are  now  largely  on  a  routine  basis, 
with  many  buyers  filling  in  stocks 
as  sales  are  made  by  them.  While 
there  is  considerable  stock  unsold 
in  first  hands,  certain  items  are  get¬ 
ting  scarce.  For  example,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  locate  holdings 
of  either  No.  1  or  No.  10  standards. 
The  full  list  is  available  in  solid 
pack.  A  packer  recently  cleaned 
out  his  last  holdings  of  Italian  type 
tomatoes,  selling  the  No.  21/2  size 
at  $3.50  a  case.  His  last  sale  of 
tomato  paste  in  this  size  was  at 
$6.00  a  case.  A  year  ago  the  price 
was  about  $3.75. 

SPINACH — Most  packers  of  spin¬ 
ach  are  sold  up  on  both  the  spring 
and  fall  pack  of  1941,  with  pro 
rata  deliveries  in  order  on  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Rainy  weather  interfered  with 
harvesting  operations  on  the  fall 
crop  and  has  held  back  planting  for 
the  coming  spring  season.  There 
is  enough  business  passing  on  fall 
pack,  however,  to  warrant  quota¬ 
tions,  with  sales  on  the  basis  of 
$1.40  for  No.  21/2- 

fish — Sales  of  canned  fish  from 
first  hands  are  too  small  and  too 
limited  in  number  to  establish  a 
market.  Many  items  are  virtually 
unavailable  in  the  retail  market 
and  some  may  not  be  had  until  the 
war  is  at  an  end.  Advices  from 
Washington  suggest  that  Alaskan 
waters  west  of  Kodiak  Island  may 
be  declared  a  closed  area.  That 
would  mean  that  the  rich  fishing 
grounds  of  western  Alaska,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  Bristol  Bay,  would 
not  be  used.  It  is  there  that  most 
of  the  prized  red  salmon  is  packed. 
Sardines  are  coming  in  slowly  in 
California  waters,  with  the  season 
nearing  an  end.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  extending  the  fish- 
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ing  season  a  month,  but  with  coast¬ 
al  areas  barred  to  aliens  even  this 
would  not  greatly  increase  the  size 
of  the  catch. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Catch  Less,  Oysters  Better — Hold¬ 
ings — The  Shrimp  Packs  in  Leading 
States — Comparison  of  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  13, 1942. 
SHELL  FISH  —  Production  of 
shrimp  this  past  week  was  less 
than  the  previous  one,  but  there 
were  more  oysters  produced,  which 
kept  the  seafood  canneries  fairly 
busy.  Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

Louisiana — Shrimp  2,201  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  1,423  for  canning. 
Oysters  13,913  bbls.,  including 
8,809  for  canning. 

Crabs,  hard,  130,380  lbs. 
Alabama — Shrimp  36  bbls.  Oysters 
9,369  bbls.,  including  7,400  for 
canning. 

Biloxi — Shrimp  364  bbls.,  includ¬ 
ing  295  for  canning. 

Oysters  12,243  bbls.,  including 
12,770  for  canning. 

Galveston — 78  bbls.  shrimp  and 
113  bbls.  oysters. 

During  the  week,  one  car  of 
frozen  shrimp  was  reported  ship¬ 
ped  from  Louisiana,  and  four  from 
Texas.  Of  these,  one  was  con¬ 
signed  to  California,  two  to  Illinois, 
one  to  New  York,  and  one  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Ohio.  There  was  one 
mixed  car  shipped  from  Texas, 
this  was  consigned  to  Tennessee 
and  Georgia. 

During  the  week  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  in¬ 
creased  in  New  Jersey  Coast  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  de¬ 
creased  in  all  other  areas  listed. 
The  holdings  were  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  ago  in  Chicago 
and  Gulf  States  and  more  in  the 
other  areas.  They  were  more  than 
they  were  one  year  ago  in  all  areas 
except  South  Atlantic. 

Changed  from 
Date  Holdings  previous  week 
Boston  2/4  617,660  —3% 

Chicago  2/5  1,203,113  —5% 

New  York  2/5  1,237,898  —3% 

N.J. Coast  1/29  426,795  2%  Increase 

S.A.States  1/29  683,197  2%  Increase 

Gulf  “  2/4  3,531,347  —4% 

The  report  of  the  seafood  Fed¬ 
eral  inspected  plants  shows  that 


Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia  canned  a  total 
of  730,826  cases  of  shrimp  from 
July  1,  1941,  to  January  31,  1942, 
which  was  154,351  cases  less  than 
those  packed  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  Louisiana  and  Texas 
canned  481,296  cases,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
canned  249,530. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  are  the  two 
largest  shrimp  producing  states  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  two  states  packed 
nearly  twice  as  many  shrimp  as 
the  other  three. 

While  the  shrimp  pack  last  year 
was  larger  in  the  number  of  cases 
canned,  yet  it  was  smaller  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  and  the  table  that 
appears  below  shows  the  difference 
in  prices. 

Price  of  canned  shrimp  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No.  1 
tall  tins,  f.  o.  b.  point  of  production, 
as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast  packers : 


WET 

PACK 

February  1, 1942  February  1, 1941 

Small 

$1.85-2.00 

$1.10-1.15 

Medium 

1.95-2.00 

1.15-1.25 

Large 

2.00-2.25 

1.20-1.30 

Jumbo 

2.10-2.35 

1.25-1.35 

DRY 

PACK 

Small 

$1.85-2.00 

$1.10-1.15 

Medium 

1.95-2.10 

1.15-1.25 

Large 

2.00-2.25 

1.20-1.30 

Jumbo 

2.10-2.35 

1.25-1.35 

A  number  of  packers  reported 
that,  due  to  the  small  pack,  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
for  several  months. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942  —  Technical 
School  for  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1942 — Short  Course 
for  Iowa  Canners,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  27-28,  1942— 32nd  Annual, 
Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARCH  5-6,  1942 — New  York  Canners 
School,  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of 
California,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  California. 

MARCH  26-27,  1942 — Spring  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TOMATO  SEED 
CERTIFICATION  FOR  1941 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
By  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

There  were  201.75  acres  of  tomatoes 
inspected  in  Pennsylvania  for  seed  cer¬ 
tification  during  1941  compared  with 
219.0  acres  in  1940.  Of  the  total  acres 
inspected  in  1941  185.0  acres  were  cer¬ 
tified  compared  with  208.75  acres  certi¬ 
fied  in  1940.  During  this  past  year  12,- 
649  pounds  of  seed  were  certified  for  33 
growers  compared  with  14,951  pounds 
certified  in  1940  for  28  growers. 

In  1930  when  this  work  was  first  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Pennsylvania,  2,500  pounds 
of  seed  were  certified.  During  the  period 
since  that  time,  our  seedsmen  have  ship¬ 
ped  Pennsylvania  certified  tomato  seed 
to  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  seed  is  shipped  each  year 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  bulk 
of  the  crop,  however,  goes  to  the  south¬ 
ern  states  for  the  production  of  green 
wrap  tomatoes  and  for  the  growing  of 
plants  which  are  shipped  all  over  the 
country,  including  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
growing  of  the  following  year’s  tomato 
crop.  Canners  and  market  gardeners 
have  also  been  securing  a  good  share  of 
the  Pennsylvania  crop. 

With  reasonable  care  and  attention 
and  under  normal  growing  conditions, 
the  6%  tons  of  seed  that  was  certified 
in  Pennsylvania  this  past  year  should  be 
sufficient  to  plant  close  to  125,000  acres 
of  tomatoes. 

Tomato  fields  are  inspected  primarily 
for  disease.  The  diseases  most  frequently 
found  are  wilt,  streak,  collar-rot,  an- 
thracnose  and  phoma-rot.  In  addition  to 
the  field  inspections,  the  seed  extracting 
machinery  through  which  the  tomatoes 
are  passed  for  separation  of  the  seed 
from  the  pulp  is  all  inspected  and  the 
necessary  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
mixture.  In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  certified  seed  produced  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  extracted  by  passing  each  vari¬ 
ety  through  a  separate  line  of  machinery. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
varietal  mixture. 

Special  care  and  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  seed  during  the  fermenting  per¬ 
iod  and  during  the  period  when  it  is 
washed  and  dried  prior  to  storage.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  the  dried  seed  are  drawn  for 
germination.  To  be  eligible  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  tomato  seed  must  germinate  80.0 
per  cent  or  more,  or  if  it  germinates  less 
than  80.0  per  cent,  such  seed  may  be 
considered  for  certification  provided  it 
carries  a  statement  on  the  certification 
tag  or  sticker  showing  the  date  and  per 
cent  of  germination.  Stocks  are  not 
finally  certified  until  the  seed  is  packed 
and  sealed  with  the  certification  sticker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  These  extra  precautions  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  field  inspections 
on  which  certification  is  based. 
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Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


^-fTRACTIVELY  cqlOR^^ 

OrufmalCrea^iend 
Our  Specialty 


^  CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


QUALITY  GRADER  &  CLEANER 

Using  the  flow  system  for  quality  separation.  Three 
streams  of  liquid  separate  the  peas  for  quality  with 
a  minimum  absorption  of  brine.  Both  sinkers  and 
floaters  are  out  of  the  machine  in  2  to  4  seconds. 

Can  also  be  used  as  a  cleaner  for  whole  grain  corn 
and  other  products,  and  as  a  quality  separator  for 
lima  beans. 

A  combination  machine  for  various  uses. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Recent  admonitions  in  this  column  have  been 
along  the  line  that  for  many  reasons  one  canner 
and  another  will  be  very  apt  to  feel  he  will  be 
unable  to  merchandise  his  products  aggressively  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  now  going  on.  This  may  be  very  true, 
but  I  dare  anyone  to  say  with  assurance  that  a  canner 
will  be  any  better  able  to  start  at  once  to  build  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  his  product  as  soon  as  hostilities 
have  ended.  On  the  contrary,  inaction  in  any  endeavor 
softens  one.  They  lose  zest  for  the  adventure,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  considerable  time.  Valuable  time  will  be 
lost  before  workable  plans  for  increasing  profitable 
distribution  of  canned  foods  can  be  worked  out  by  an 
organization  that  has  not  kept  its  hand  in  the  game 
during  the  emergency.  This  column  has  continued  to 
offer  the  suggestion  we  had  better  work  together 
toward  a  common  end,  rather  than  to  go  it  alone  or 
cease  altogether  any  attempts  to  build  a  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  business  in  the  future. 

Thank  goodness  for  leaders  in  merchandising  that 
are  not  selfish,  that  are  unafraid  of  the  unusual  and 
who  are  constructive  in  their  thinking  and  doing. 
Thank  our  lucky  stars,  too,  that  one  such  leader  may 
be  honestly  classed  among  our  fraternity.  Lest  some¬ 
one  think  I  am  unduly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  one 
I  will  name,  have  no  fear!  About  a  year  or  more  ago 
I  paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  for 
a  masterpiece  educational  film.  Tonight  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  a  sales  aid  that  ought  to  be  copied  by 
every  canner  alive  to  the  possibilities  lodged  in  a 
stepped  up  educational  program  for  retail  dealers. 
While  doing  this  I  am  not  passing  up  the  probabilities 
that  group  merchandising  effort  toward  merchandis¬ 
ing  canned  foods  for  a  time  will  be  most  welcome  and 
probably  closely  followed.  I  am  only  telling  you  what 
one  processor  of  foods  is  doing  and  offering  suggestions 
as  to  how  you,  too,  may  follow  such  a  course. 


Inform  Them 

In  all  you  will  recall  my  pointing  out  some  time  ago 
that  merchandising  stress  now  should  be  placed  on  the 
vitamin  and  protein  content  of  our  products.  More 
and  more  folks  will  expect  this  from  us,  countless  nu¬ 
tritional  committees  on  civilian  defense  will  expect  this 
information  from  us,  countless  classes  of  consumers 
will  be  formed  to  whom  the  information  we  have  com¬ 
piled  will  be  made  available.  Many  consumers  will 
learn  for  the  first  time  of  our  products  if  we  do  the 
right  thing  and  prepare  ourselves  to  properly  impart 
useable  information  about  our  packs  to  all  those  who 
r.'ay  be  interested. 

Regular  readers  of  these  weekly  articles  will  recall 
I  have  always  stressed  the  importance  and  necessity 


of  our  being  unselfish  in  our  attempts  to  instruct  others 
concerning  the  merits  and  virtues  of  our  products.  In 
other  words,  I  have  always  maintained  that  a  canner 
supplying  a  handbill  to  dealers  will  secure  the  best 
results  from  his  expenditures  if  he  allows  the  dealer 
to  dominate  the  handbill  with  products  of  his  selection 
and  pricing  rather  than  to  try  hogging  the  major  part 
of  it  with  his  products.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  ones  in 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  organization  responsible  for  the 
production  of  their  latest  dealer’s  aid.  It’s  a  handy 
gadget,  it’s  unobtrusive,  it’s  durable  and  does  it  a  job? 
Well,  read  closely  and  draw  your  own  conclusions ! 


The  Heinz  Counter  Display 

The  Heinz  creation  is  a  counter  display  stand  bound 
to  find  a  resting  place  on  top  of  the  meat  counter.  It’s 
seventeen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  seventeen 
inches  high  over  all  and  packs  a  mighty  wallop!  In 
this  wire  display  rack  may  be  displayed  seven  Heinz 
products.  Brown  Mustard,  57  Beefsteak  Sauce,  Worces¬ 
tershire  Sauce,  Tomato  Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Evapo¬ 
rated  Horseradish  and  Yellow  Mustard.  Only  seven 
varieties  and  the  other  fifty  left  out  of  consideration 
still,  all  will  probably  benefit  from  the  placing  of  this 
device  in  retail  stores. 

Pendant  from  the  top  of  the  display  rack  are  eight 
beautifully  lithographed  cards,  eight  by  sixteen  inches. 
We’ll  take  the  first  and  examine  it  carefully.  It  de¬ 
picts  a  beautifully  baked  ham  being  sliced  for  serving. 
It  has  been  skinned  in  ship-shape  fashion,  criss-crossed 
attractively  and  the  well-known  cloves  dot  its  luscious 
surface.  The  platter  on  which  it  rests  is  lightly  gar¬ 
nished  with  radishes  with  their  dark  green  tops  still 
intact.  Near  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  piece 
we  find  the  seal  of  The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  following  statement:  “This  seal  means  this 
statement  is  acceptable  to  the  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical  Association.”  On 
the  entire  right  hand  side  of  the  placard  we  read,  “The 
HAM  you  love  is  a  rich,  natural  source  of  the  B 
Vitamins.” 

Do  you  see  anything  but  unselfishness  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement?  I  don’t!  And  don’t  you  see  the  effort  to 
drive  home  to  every  reader  the  vitamin  value  in  HAM  ? 
I  do!  But  we  won’t  stop  here.  Remember,  this  rack 
and  the  placard  I  have  described  face  the  customer 
from  the  top  of  the  meat  counter.  Suppose  the  man 
behind  the  meat  block  is  like  a  lot  of  accomplished 
meat  cutters,  long  on  experience  and  short  on  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  these  new-fangled  vitamins.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  stopped  studying  a  long  time  ago.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  usually  is,  the  message  on  the  face  of 
the  card  would  have  to  tell  the  whole  story.  But  not 
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when  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  is  doing  the  job.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  another  card  but  directly  on  an  eye 
level  of  the  man  behind  the  counter  we  read,  as  he 
can:  “HAM,  HAM — Beautiful  Ham.  And  what  a 
beautiful  sales  story  it  has  to  tell!  Health  facts  about 
ham.  Ham  is  now  recognized  as  an  excellent  natural 
source  of  the  B  vitamins  (particularly  thiamine-vita¬ 
min  Bl).  Ham  is  rich  in  complete,  high  quality  pro¬ 
teins  and  certain  minerals  (iron,  copper,  phosphorous) 
Ham  is  96  to  98%  digestible.  Because  it  is  so  palata¬ 
ble,  ham  is  a  favorite  in  hospitals  to  reawaken  interest 
in  food.  The  economy  of  ham.  Ham  keeps  well  and 
is  fine  for  any  meal  of  the  day.  Acquaint  customers 
with  shank  ends  (for  boiled  dinners  .  .  .  Also  slices). 
They  are  thrifty  cuts  worth  pushing.  Ham  offers  va¬ 
riety.  Remind  folks  of  the  many  ways  they  can  buy 
ham;  whole  ham,  half  ham,  sliced  ham,  cooked  ham, 
baked  ham.  Suggest  serving  ham  with  other  cold  cuts. 

Now  Heinz  gets  in  their  say:  Listed  are  “Heinz 
Brown  and  Yellow  Mustard,  Heinz  Horseradish, 
Heinz  Chili  Sauce — (Ah  there  are  condiments  to  sell 
with  ham.  Suggest  them  on  every  sale).”  And  there 
are  shown  in  black  on  white,  cuts  of  the  items  I  have 
mentioned.  Little  enough  you  will  admit  after  all  the 
sales  suggestions  listed  above  and  the  splendid  sales 
appetite  appeal  of  the  beautiful  baked  ham.  You  real¬ 
ly  must  see  the  art  work  to  appreciate  it!  In  colors 
on  the  face  of  the  cards  there  are  treated  besides  ham, 
ALL  MEAT,  THE  FRIENDLY  FRANKFURTER, 
MEAT  HELPS  KEEP  YOU  FIT,  PORK  CHOPS, 
BACON  FOR  A  SAVORY  STEW,  and  THRIFTY 
MEAT  CUTS.  Nothing  about  the  Heinz  Company  on 
the  face  of  the  cards,  only  beautiful  art  work  designed 
to  sell  more  meat  and  meat  products.  The  whole  series 
is  a  wonderful,  liberal  education  on  the  selling  of  more 
meat  and  intelligent  selling,  too.  I  only  hope  Old  Man 
Priorities  does  not  cut  down  on  the  supply  of  light  steel 
rods  needed  to  make  one  of  these  stands  until  Heinz 
has  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  meat  case  in  every 
store  selling  meats  in  the  United  States,  and  all  parts 
of  North  and  South  America  where  H.  J.  Heinz  prod¬ 
ucts  are  on  sale  at  retail. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  or  the  space  to  enumerate 
the  many  valuable  sales  suggestions  on  each  of  the 
seven  cards,  the  only  one  I  have  covered  in  detail  will 
^lave  to  be  sufficient.  See  one  of  the  displays  yourself 


at  the  first  opportunity.  Look  it  over  carefully  and 
decide  how  you  may  adapt  the  idea  to  your  product. 

You  may  not  want  to  adopt  it  at  once.  I  wouldn’t 
blame  you  for  feeling  this  way  about  it.  You  may  be 
unable  and  probably  will  be  unable  to  have  a  supply  of 
racks  made  as  these  Heinz  racks  are  built.  Time  will 
come,  however,  when  we  will  have  steel  again  for 
civilian  use  and  then  you  can  let  yourself  go.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  order  counter 
easel  display  cards.  On  the  back  of  these  assemble 
pertinent  sales  facts  about  your  product  and  urge  read¬ 
ers  to  make  use  of  them  in  increasing  sales  of  your 
line.  Sell  your  representatives  on  the  idea,  coach  them 
in  the  proper  placing  of  your  display  material  pre¬ 
pared  as  suggested  so  that  full  use  may  be  made  of 
it.  In  whatever  you  may  do  along  the  lines  discussed, 
be  unselfish.  Let  the  other  fellow  have  space  and  sales 
suggestions.  Take  a  subordinate  position  in  the  whole 
matter  yourself  and  let  the  readers  and  users  of  your 
display  material  decide  what  they  will  do  for  you  in 
return  for  the  sales  help  you  have  given  them.  Do  not 
be  content  with  the  ordinary  presentation  of  every¬ 
day  facts  about  your  product,  dress  them  up.  Avoid 
simply  suggesting  simple  ways  to  use  your  product. 
Dwell  on  the  different  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used. 
Above  all  else,  specify  the  vitamin  values  in  your  pre¬ 
served  foods  in  glass  and  tin.  If  you  have  space  in 
which  to  do  it,  and  if  it  seems  advisable,  tell  the  spe¬ 
cific  use  in  the  body  of  the  vitamins  in  your  products. 
Show,  if  you  can,  the  proportion  of  an  adult’s  daily 
requirements  of  any  certain  vitamin  that  are  contained 
in  the  can  carrying  the  label  on  which  the  message 
appears. 

Informative  labeling  as  we  have  preached  it  for 
years  was  a  splendid  thing  but  today  when  foods  are 
attaining  an  increased  importance  in  our  scheme  of 
living,  informative  merchandising  goes  just  one  big 
step  further  along  the  road  of  posting  the  consumer 
fully  as  to  why  she  ought  to  eat  our  peaches  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  cans  daily.  Remember  the  thousands  of  inter¬ 
ested,  aggressive  housewives  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  article,  all  looking  for  more  facts  about  food.  Give 
’em  all  the  facts  about  your  products  and  you’ll  reap 
dividends  in  increased  consumer  consciousness  of  your 
brands.  And  increased  profits,  too.  The  more  truth¬ 
ful  facts  you  give  ’em,  the  more  you  will  sell  ’em! 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhcie  l[JKr][nnE]n» 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  lor  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED— FACTOR!  ES 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display;  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rod  Pea  Washer,  Hansen  Gallon  Filler,  Clipper 
Cleaner,  Sheboygan  Washer,  Hopper  Trucks,  Steam  Hoist,  Chain 
Hoist,  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle,  Steam  Pump.  Adv.  2588, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  25  to  100 
gallon  capacity;  2  Aluminum  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  12  gallon 
capacity;  2  Motors  IV2  and  3  H.P.  for  Sealing  Machines;  1  Two 
Basket  Retort,  eleven  36"  Retort  Baskets;  10  H.P.  Gas  Fired 
High  Pressure  Boiler.  The  Geo.  S.  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  Plantsville, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Pressure  Cooking  Vat  42  inches  diameter,  1 
Chain  Hoist  and  Track.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  E.  B.  Hughes, 
(hooding,  Idaho.- 


FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  No.  lA  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima 
<  ’eaners;  2  Clipper  No.  7  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima  Cleaners, 
ed  only  one  season.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3  No.  1  Monitor  Cherry  Pitters,  16  needles. 
Iv.  2593,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
f  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Iter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 

\V ANTED — 2  or  3  Standard-Knapp  Light  Duty  Labelers  for 
2  cans.  Adv.  2589,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  two  or  three  Pea  Viners.  Adv. 
-91,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Cannery.  To  buy  or  lease  Florida  Cannery 
equipped  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fruit  juices.  Give 
location,  capacity,  equipment,  raw  products  obtainable,  labor 
situation,  price  and  terms.  Adv.  2584,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — At  Watersville,  Maryland,  Land,  Building,  Boiler, 
Hoist,  other  machinery,  all  for  $600  or  will  sell  separately.  E.  L. 
Crowl,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  Manning,  S.  C.  Can 
contract  unlimited  acreage  Spinach,  Turnip  Greens,  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Okra,  Pimientos.  Frame  building 
100  feet  X  200  feet.  Work  room  100  feet  x  100  feet  with  concrete 
floor.  Reasonable  price.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  and  Tomato  Factory,  good  buildings,  acre 
of  land,  nice  dwelling,  in  good  farming  section.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  (Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Alaska  Pea  Seed.  Hillsboro-Queen 
Anne  Cooperative  Corp.,  23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  lots,  wilt-resistant  Alaska  Peas  of  fine 
quality  at  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  growing  point  in  Idaho.  Perfection 
Peas,  $7.50;  Surprise  Peas,  $7.50;  Hendersons  Bush  Limas  IOV2 
cents  f.  o.  b.  California  in  carload  lots.  Terms  cash.  Write 
for  prices  on  Corn,  Beet,  Tomato,  Cucumber  and  other  canners’ 
seed.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — 36  years  old.  Raised  in  canning  busi¬ 
ness;  past  eleven  years  spent  in  general  management  vegetable 
canning  plant;  corn  main  pack.  Capable  any  responsible  position, 
including  general  management.  Adv.  2586,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  warehousing  and  shipping. 
Salary  in  comparison  to  experience  and  ability.  Adv.  2590, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  supervise  modern  cannery 
in  middle  west  packing  tomatoes  and  other  staple  vegetables. 
Give  references  and  particulars  of  experience.  Adv.  2592, 
The  Canning  Trade. 
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Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINK 
and  other  machinery 

tVriie  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


ALL  CREDIT  TO  MOTHER 

Coach  (to  new  player) — You’re  great!  The  way  you  hammer 
the  line,  dodge,  tackle  your  man,  and  worm  through  your 
opponents  is  simply  marvelous. 

New  Player  (modestly) — I  guess  it  all  comes  from  my  early 
spring  training,  sir.  You  see,  my  mother  used  to  take  me 
shopping  with  her  on  bargain  days. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Conductor — Can’t  you  see  that  sign,  “No  Smoking?” 

Sailor — Sure,  Mike,  that’s  plain  enough,  but  thei-e  are  so 
many  dippy  signs  here.  One  says,  “Wear  Nemo  Corsets.”  So 
I  ain’t  paying  any  attention  to  any  of  ’em. 

AND  FATHER  SHUT  UP 

Angry  Father  (at  5  A.  M.) — “Well,  young  lady,  explain  your¬ 
self.  Where  have  you  been  all  night?” 

Daughter — “Oh,  daddy,  dear,  I  was  sitting  up  with  the  sick 
son  of  the  sick  man  you  are  always  telling  mother  you  sit  up 
with.” 

“I’ll  take  off  my  hat  to  you  oyster  eaters.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  eat  three  last  night.” 

“Weren’t  they  fresh?  What  did  they  look  like  when  you 
opened  them?” 

“Oh,  do  you  have  to  open  them?” 

TWO  OF  A  KIND 

Two  casual  golf  acquaintances  were  walking  toward  the  green 
when  they  sighted  two  women  coming  over  a  hill. 

“I  say,”  remarked  one  of  the  men,  “here  comes  my  wife  with 
some  old  hag  she’s  picked  up  somewhere.” 

“And  here  comes  mine  with  another,”  retorted  the  other,  icily. 

Lady  in  dry  goods  store — May  I  look  through  your  blankets 
for  a  friend  of  mine? 

Saleslady — Your  friend  wouldn’t  be  in  the  blankets  without 
our  knowing  it. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

An  Irish  hodcarrier  was  carrying  mortar  to  the  top  of  a 
skyscraper  which  was  being  built.  One  day  he  went  up  and 
couldn’t  find  his  way  down.  The  boss  missed  him  and  called  up 
to  him: 

“Pat,”  he  said,  “why  don’t  you  come  down?” 

“I  don’t  know  the  way,”  replied  Pat. 

“Why,  come  down  the  way  you  went  up.” 

“Faith  and  I’ll  not,”  said  Pat;  “sure  I  came  up  head  first.” 

EYES  OPEN 

John,  aged  6,  was  told  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  to 
have  his  tonsils  removed,  and  his  mother  was  bolstering  up  his 
morale.  “I’ll  be  brave  and  do  just  what  you  tell  me,  mother,” 
he  promised,  “but  I  betcha  one  thing,  they  don’t  palm  off  no 
crying  baby  on  me,  like  they  did  on  you  when  you  were  in  the 
hospital.” 

ALL  ABOARD 
“How  was  the  scenery  on  your  trip?” 

“Well,  it  ran  to  smoking  tobacco  and  tooth  paste,  mostly.” 

NO  THEORY 

A  pacifistic  gentleman  stopped  to  try  to  settle  a  juvenile  row. 
“My  boy,”  he  said  to  one  of  the  combatants,  “do  you  know 
what  the  Good  Book  says  about  fighting?” 

“Aw!”  snorted  the  youth,  “fightin’  ain’t  one  of  them  things 
you  kin’  get  out  of  a  book,  mister.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

3  rl  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

il  1  apman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

u  ’  ■'  Miq  ^o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lc.;:  V  aer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field, 

P  rl  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fiank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Oco.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

■Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Cinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

/ars  Machine  Co., ‘Salem,  N.  J. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

-lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
•sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
jd  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Utley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.’tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

"lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
utt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


*  COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FHLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co*.  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  I.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagfara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F2dls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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HAMACHEK 


FEEDER 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Patent  No.  2,  111,  285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market  Controls  lensth  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


ISrtistic" 

[Abels 

Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

i  THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

•  CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  reason  for  these  saings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 


FRANK 


MACHINE  CO 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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SATISFY  PACKERS 


because  they  have  confi 
deuce  in  the  field  perform 
ance  of  Rogers  stocks. 


k  The  cumulative  ex- 
^  perience  of  our  66 
years  as  seed  grow¬ 
ers,  applied  to  present 
conditions  by  a  com¬ 
petent,  well  trained  breed¬ 
ing  staff,  is  your  best  as- 


